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LEND A HAND 


A Record of Progress and Journal of Organized Charity. 
Vou. I. FEBRUARY. 1886. No. 2. 


‘THe first consideration in such affairs as we have in hand is the essential difler- 


ence between pauperism and poverty. Every true man should worl? steadily to 


relieve poverty. At the same time. though by diflerent methods. perhaps. he should 
be at work to abolish pauperism. 

The distin¢tion is seldom understood by superticial people. No end of harm 
comes from their failure to understand it. But thoughtful and truly charitable 
people understand it ; all the great students of social economy understand it; and for 
any such discussions as occupy us it must be steadily held in mind. ‘The Baron de 
Gerando, whose work is always thorough and sensible. said of our own Dr. Joseph 
Tuckerman, ** This man understands the difference between poverty and pauperism.” 
The words would be a good epitaph on Dr. Tuckerman’s tomb, and similar words 
might well be written in gold above the office of any ++ Charity Organization.” 

Pauperism is a temporary and accidental nuisance. the result of unconsidered legis- 
lation. of lazy sentiment, and, especially in this country. of the reckless good nature 
and extravagance of a rich and prosperous people. It implies the existence of a 
pauper class, trained to live in a sort of piracy. to live on the ready supplies fur- 
nished by such legislation, such sentiment, or such recklessness. — It is therefore a 
nuisance which can be stamped out as an accidental fire can be stamped out, or as 
an intelligent Board of Health tramples out small-pox and prevents the danger of its 
recurrence. 

Poverty, on the other hand. is the result. the necessary result, of the mutual depend- 
ence between man and man. Man cannot live alone. He is always in need of the 
help which people around him can give him. A man needs the poetry of Robert 
He needs the integrity and wisdom of the Supreme Court. He needs 
If he is sick he needs to be nursed. 
To this 


Browning. 
the sympathy and tenderness of his friends. 
If he have fallen down and broken his leg he needs to be carried home. 
mutual dependence Moses referred. when he said, nearly 4000 years ago, ++ The 
poor shall never cease out of the land.” To such dependence the Saviour refers 
when he quotes that statement from Moses. But he never implies, nor did the 
great Lawgiver imply. that anybody is to cultivate poverty or dependence as you 
might cultivate an exotic, so as to force what the florists call its sports into a new 
species or variety. to be studied and handled under the name of pauperism. This is 
what some sentimentalists do, but they are not countenanced in doing it by the first 
of lawgivers or by the Saviour of mankind. 

The same person may be at work in the relieving of poverty and the preventing of 
So the same contractor may in a city take the two jobs of laying the 
But the contractor must 
And the philanthro- 


pauperism. 
tiles for the sewers, and the iron pipes for the pure water. 
be sure that his sewage does not flow in his fresh water pipes. 
pist must be sure that when he is relieving poverty he is not creating pauperism. 
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His first determination must be to apply the infinite power of human sympathy to 
the relief of his patient. It is only to such power that any success comes. As we 
live, indeed, in nineteen cases out of twenty of distress, the real need is not one which 
money alone can supply. Money often does more harm than good. The man or 
woman is poor because he or she needs strength, or needs taét, or needs training, or 
needs companionship. None of these can be supplied by money. They can be 
supplied to a considerable extent by human sympathy or the necessity can be relieved. 
Here is the reason for the constant distrust with which persons of any experience in 
such affairs regard what is technically known as out-door relief, and is looked upon 
as a stated dole both by giver and receiver. It carries neither sympathy, tenderness, 
counsel, @ encouragement, and almost invariably it does more harm than good. It 
makes more pauperism than it relieves. The Charity Organization at Brooklyn, 
New York, recognizes the truth here implied by giving to its agents the name of 
‘* Friendly Visitors.” No such organization can flatter itself that it is on the way 
to full success until it have in fact arranged that for each person in need for whom it 
cares, it has provided at least one such friend able to give advice and able to direct 
and encourage. It is the business of such organizations to bridge over such gulfs as 
part Belgravia in actual space from St. Giles; the palaces of the rich from the tene- 
ments of the poor. How often, alas, is it true, as we live to-day, that those who in 
the parable were standing at the Lord’s left hand, have not so much as seen the hun- 
gry and the thirsty, the naked, the stranger, and the desolate. The homes of the 
prosperous and the homes of the needy are kept separated by a law of society. It is 
the business of charity organizations to bring them together again by the infinite 
sway of the higher law of Christian love. 

The next essential principle in this abolition of pauperism was admirably well 
stated, years ago, by the late Dr. Ellis when he said, ** You do a man no good 
unless you make him better.” If you keep him in this miserable condition in which 
you find him why should he thank you? If he is to starve to death to-morrow 
night, are you doing him any good because to-night you give him oatmeal enough 
to keep him alive for twenty-four hours? You must be improving his health or his 
home or his companionship. 

You must be enlarging his ability in some way. Now this is quite in the power 
of a person of intelligence, character and good-will in a country which coffers plenty 
to eat, plenty to wear, ai’ homes to live in to any person who will do anything 
decently well, and will try to improve in the doing of it. But the person who doles 
out a stated fee in alms, be it of so many cents a week or of so many dollars, is not 
in the least uplifting the man or the woman with whom he deals. Indeed, his first 
thought should be not so much the assuaging of the temporary hunger or the tem- 
porary thirst, as this larger and more comprehensive question, ‘* How can I help 
this man, so that he shall help himself, so that he may in time indeed pass on to 
another, such benefit as I am trying to confer upon him? 

It is, however. so difficult to maintain the distinétion between the two lines of 
duty, the present relief of immediate want, and the ultimate abolition of pauperism, 
that it has proved useful in large cities to organize societies simply for the latter pur- 
pose. The Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in Boston, lately celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. There are, indeed, many cases which devolve on such a society 
which people cannot be expected to attend to who are personally engaged in the 
relief of suffering. Very likely such people would not attend to these well. By 
temperament, by habit, by daily occupation, such people may be unfitted for duties 
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Discrimination Between Poverty and Pauperism. 6 
which belong rather to the line of social science than to the tender and even pathetic 
relations of personal charity. None the less, however, are these cases to be met and 
these duties must be done. The Boston Society in its report lays stress on four or 
five points on which on the whole it has been most successful. 

First: It has maintained an intelligence bureau on the most generous scale with 
correspondence extending all over the nation, and this without any charge either to 
employers or employed. 

Such an arrangement as this is essential if we are to have any high civilization. 
You must be able to put the round peg in the round hole, and the square peg in the 
square hole. It should be remembered that there is in truth no such thing as a sur- 
plus of labor in the world. If there exists a glut in any one place, it is simply that 
the people in that place do not know where they are wanted, and the people who 
want them do not know that they are there. 

Second: But in no American town will you find that the leaders of society really 
wish to see their neighbors transferred to distant homes. To tell the truth the leaders 
of society do not like to have the rents come down. Very well! If they want to 
keep the population of the town on the increase, if they do not want to have people 
moving away, they must see that the town is made comfortable and attractive. In 
a larger public spirit, they must see to the common interests of everybody. In 
particular, they must see that people who cannot earn good wages to-day, shall have 
a better chance to-morrow. They must see that they are trained to industries which 
they cannot now fill. The improvement of the ability of persons who need work is 
an essential duty of every society for the prevention of pauperism. If possible, 
indeed, people must be lifted from the protoplasmic grade of laborers up to the 
advancing condition of working-men and working-women. ‘* They must cease from 
their labors,” and must rise to the infinite possibilities of work which is the subju- 
gation of the things of matter and time by those infinite powers which may be used 
by the spirit of man. 

Third: The chief obstacle to such improvement is intemperance, which checks, 
not to say fetters, the spirit of man, while it gradually destroys even his physical 
power. Every effort then for the abolition of pauperism, engages in enterprises for 
the abolition of intemperance. And to say nothing more here on so large a subject, 
we should all be on our guard that in the midst of great enterprises about temperance 
legislation, we do not forget or neglect the men or the women who are just at this 
moment tottering on the edge of temptation. No place is there where such personal 
sympathy and oversight as we have spoken of will work such blessings as it will 
here. And any true man who does not know where is his place in such work has 
only to go to the nearest justice’s court, or police court. He will not have to wait 
long, alas! before he will see the process by which some man or woman is fined, 
who, in the elegant language of the police, is called ‘+a drunk.” Wait till such a 
woman pays her fine, speak kindly to her as she goes out of the court room, wretched 
and mortified. She is at just the point where you can be of use to her. Let her 
know that she has one friend, and see what you can do by your better education, 
your higher social position, your enlightened conscience and your stronger will to 
lift her again to that purity where she may see her God. 

Fourth: A man of a good deal of experience says that in praétical work among 
the poor, he counts two devils, drink and debt; that drink is the large devil, and 
debt is the small one. In the management of this small devil, the American cities 


are sadly behindhand. The abolition of usury laws was probably necessary as a 
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matter of theory, but the immediate result is an uncontrolled sway by the pawn- 


broker over his victim. Now the poor man has as good rights in the borrowing of 
money as the rich man. In France, the business of pawning is wholly in the hands of 


the government. The Mont de Piété and its branches through the country lend to any 
one who will bring a pledge. There is no occasion to cheat or to claim exorbitant 
interest. Nobody would profit by fraud. While it must be granted that borrowing 
is to be discouraged, as far as we can discourage it among the poor, it is none the 
less the duty of every organization which would reduce pauperism to see that the 
poor man does not pay unduly for his money when he is forced to borrow. 

‘ifth : Every such organization has to work systematically in securing the homes 
of the poor from disease, and in giving to the life of their children the same chances 
for health and strength which they have who are born in the palace or the purple. 

Such are the various considerations to which the various correspondents of LENp 
A Hanp will address themselves. Our experience since the journal was proposed 
is already enough to show that the relative importance of each line of effort seems 
very diflerent to persons who are specially engaged in it and to those who are not. 
It will be our business. however, so to balance subject against subject. that faithful 
effort in every line may have a fit record, and to use our limited space as prudently 
as we can for the advantage of all. 

The immense correspondence with which we have already been honored from all 
parts of this country and from Europe, shows that there is a necessity for the work 
which we have undertaken. And we believe that even those of our readers who are 
best informed will be surprised as they shall learn from time to time of the energetic 
and wise methods by which spirited people are attempting to meet the new exigen- 
cies in the social life of our time. 
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BY J. A. CU 


I was 22 when I sailec from Boston 
in the old brig Barbara. aged 23, for the 
East Indies, my first command. 

A beautiful afternoon in the last of 
November gave us just wind enough from 
the southwest to glide gently down the 
harbor, past Fort Independence and the 
lighthouse, where we dropped our pilot. 
and commenced the long voyage. 

It is always a sad change when we 
leave home, and as I leaned over the rail 
watching the bubbles float by, listening 
to the noise made in stowing anchors, 
lashing spars. and generally ** getting 
snug,” it was rather lonely. 

The breeze freshened, the sky became 
overcast. and by night-fall we were mak- 
ing the water fly to some purpose, the 
lights at Scituate and Cape Cod glistened 
ahead, shone bright abeam, and faded 
astern as I paced the deck, the wind 
freshening and hauling to the west. 
By and by, as I made a turn aft, a light 
gleam appeared on the horizon in the 
northwest. I stopped to watch it, it grew 
larger. arched up, the clear blue sky and 
bright, twinkling stars appeared, and | 


knew the signs of a northwester. Will it 
be a breeze only, ora gale? It is my 


first command. [ have ** come in through 
as they say when 


the cabin windows.” 


one has not been sailor and mate, there 
must appear no timidity and yet sail must 
be taken in if necessary, in good season ; 
on this my first trial, my crew must see 
that it cantrust me. So I watch the arch 
of black as it rises, carrying all sail lest I 
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seem afraid, a little shaky lest I carry too 
long. Presently the arch rises more 
quickly, the blue sky becomes more }lue, 
the stars flash out their light. 

No time to lose now. ** Let the men 
lower the trysail. haul up the mainsail, 
furl the lightsails, and reef the topsails.” 
There is noise and apparent confusion for 
some minutes and then the men are run- 
ning up the rigging to furl and reef. 

I watch the northwest, the arch rises 
quicker, it is half-way to the zenith. 
‘* Aloft there. put two reefs in one, bear a 
hand.” - 

The topsails are reefed, can the brig 
‘** Haul the foresail up, 
put a reef in it.” ++ Man clew-lines and 
buntlines ; ease off the fore tack.” But the 
gale is upon us, the men on the ropes are 
not sufficient, the whole crew must take 
hold. **Lendahand!” Upgoesthe heavy 
canvas, the sail is smothered, the reef 
tackles hauled out, the crew again lay 
aloft, and the same man who hauled out 
the weather easing of the topsail gains 
the weather fore vard arm first. With the 
increased wind and heavier canvas he 
finds his task too heavy. ** Lend a hand!” 
The next man takes hold with him and the 


bear the foresail ? 


easing comes in place. 

Soon, all is done. the wind howls 
ihrough the rigging, the sea is white with 
foam; the vessel flies through the water 
secure and snug, and I go below feeling 
that I shall never again fear the coming 
gale, and thinking of ** Lend a hand,” my 
best man’s cheery cry. 
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ON THE BORDER. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


ALONG the line of the Little Missouri, 
where my cattle range, we are not brought 
very much in contaét with Indians; still 
from time to time we are visited by wan- 
dering bands, and the outlying ranches 
are never free from a certain uneasy fear 
of possible inroads. To the southeast of 
us, in a vast tract of fertile and well- 
watered country, lies the great reservation 
of the warlike Sioux people; to the north 
our lands march upon those of the more 
peaceful Mandans and Grosventres ; while 
bands of Cheyennes and Crows sometimes 
penetrate to us from the west and south- 
west. 
these tribes have been on the war-path, 


Although for some years none of 


yet their relations with the white frontiers- 
man are at best but those of armed neu- 


trality, and there are all the time occur- 
ring additions to the long list of injuries, 
wrongs and insults done to each other by 
the two races. 

The bad feeling thus existing is partly 
due to lack of governmental wisdom in 
dealing with the Indian tribes. and in 
part is simply the inevitable outcome of 
the contact between brutal, reckless and 
overbearing frontiers-men on the one side 
and a set of treacherous, revengeful and 
fiendishly cruel savages on the other. 
As illustrating this feeling, | may speak 
of what goes on and is now going on 
in my own immediate neighborhood. 
In the first place the Indian tribes look on 
the whites with precisely the same feelings 
of hatred or friendship that they feel for 
each other; that is, just as a group of 
wild 
group. 


beasts would look upon another 
Of course I am not now speak- 
ing of ** good Indians” like the Pueblos, 
nor of almost civilized tribes like the 
Cherokees, who are quite as straight in 


their conduct as are the good whites. 
An Indian tribe will, if left free, always 
destroy another tribe that is much weaker 
than itself; and so it will a body of de- 
fenceless whites. It will, however, make 
treaties with tribes of equal strength ; and 
again, so it will with the white-skinned 
intruders. It will resent injury or crowd- 
ing from the one and the other alike; 
and naturally it regards the destruction or 
the driving out of the game on which it 
lives with the keenest indignation. On 
the other hand, the white settlers naturally 
and properly fail to see that there is any 
justice whatever in keeping them out of 
vast tracts of lonely wilderness, to which 
they have quite as much title as the red- 
skinned hunters who occasionally roam 
over them. 
cattlemen have tried to claim for their 
own use many scores of square miles of 


In places in the West, the 


territory, and some of these ranches have 
even been fenced in ring fences, thus en- 
closing sometimes as much as fifty square 
miles of good ground. Very properly the 
settlers refuse to recognize any such ciaim, 
proceeding from mere partial occupancy 
of a great tract of wild ground; and they 
have been backed up by public sentiment 
in the East. But there is even less reason 
for their recognizing the claims of Indian 
proprietorship, for the cattlemen have at 
least put on stock, expended labor on im- 
provements, ctc., while the Indians have 
done nothing whatever. When my cattle 
first came to the Little Missouri, the only 
inhabitants were a score or so of white 
hunters, who viewed the advent of settlers 
with grim dissatisfaction, and did all they 
dared to keep them out. Nobody paid 
much heed to their threats, or regarded 
the boundary lines of their imaginary 
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property ; they were very plainly given to 
understand that they must run their chance 
with the rest, and that each could have 
his own small claim, that he could culti- 
vate, and no more. This was certainly 
the proper course to follow as regards 
them; and it is difficult to make a settler 
understand why the measure he metes 
out to a set of white-skinned hunters is 
not also good enough for another set whose 
skins happen to be red. 

Unfortunately, the honest settler as soon 
as he has established himself promptly 
proceeds to make common cause with 
every white rough against all Indians. 
The great trouble is that neither reds nor 
whites pay any attention to individuality, 
but merely to race. [| have known a par- 
ty of white hunters shoot a couple of Crows 
because some Cheyennes had_ plundered 
their camp; and a body of Sioux to raid 
a harmless settlement of grangers because 
some horse thieves had stolen a band of 
their ponies. Each party holds all of the 
other side responsible for the deeds of a 
rascally few. Thus by degrees even the 
decent whites get to adopt a very unfortu- 
nate code of morals by which to regulate 
their treatment of Indians; and they view 
an outrage upon the latter with perfect 
indifference or even approval. The one 
crime, par excellence. onthe plains, which 
dwarfs all others, is horse-stealing ; itis the 
one offence for which there is no pardon. 
No matter how bad aman may be, or how 
much he may be disposed to make a show 
and brag of his badness, he will yet be 
exceedingly wary of allowing any one to 
think that he can be even suspected of 
being a horse-thief. Nevertheless I have 
time and again heard men in the most 
mixed company boasting of, or quietly 
discussing, their feats in stealing horses 
from Indians. without the slightest attempt 
at concealment, and apparently without a 
thought that they could be accused of any 
wrong-doing. The rougher characters 
go much farther than this and will often 
commit gross outrages, even to killing 
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perfectly peaceful Indians, if there is any- 
thing to be gained by it; although such 
outrages are usually carefully concealed. 
On the other hand the Indians show quite 
as little hesitancy in wrong-doing when- 
ever they think they can escape reprisals ; 
and many so-called outrages upon Indians 
are in reality merely instances of the same 
summary revenge being taken upon a red 
as would also be taken upon a white offen- 
der. In the cattle country, offenses like 
burning the grass or killing steers are 
those which it is of the greatest importance 
to the community as a whole to see pun- 
ished; and the man who suffers by or 
first discovers the offense is expected to 
take the law into his own hands. Indians 
are very apt to set fire to the grass. and if 
game is scarce will kill cattle without 
hesitation ; if discovered in the aét by any 
cowboys the latter are almost certain to 
assail them, as they would also do if they 
were white, and, indeed, it is hard to say 
why they do not act rightly. After one or 
two of these encounters the cowboys get 
to regard Indians as their natural foes ; 
and the more reckless and lawless spirits 
among them then do not hesitate to attack 
them in any way whenever they can geta 
chance. It is frequently a boast with such 
men that they have killed Indians, almost 
without Still it is to be 
remembered that these same men would 
and do kill their fellow whites quite as 
quickly; their conduct simply illustrates 
What 


we have to complain of, as before said, 


provocation. 


one phase of frontier lawlessness. 


is the indifference with which their decent 
neighbors look on. 

Among numerous other cases that have 
come to my knowledge I may mention 
the following. At one time three white 
horse-thieves ran off a band of ponies 
from the Grosventres north of us and 
drove them down through our county. 
Several ranchmen knew of it, as it after- 
wards turned out, but gave no information 
to the Indians, nor in any way hindered 
the escape of the thieves; yet had the 
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sufferers been whites, these same ranch- 
men would have been the first to raise the 
hue and cry. No allowance is made on 
either side for the difference with which 
individuals behave; the Indians will kill 
the cattle of a man who has always done 
them strict justice exactly as quickly as a 
horse-thief will run off the ponies of a 
perfectly inoflensive and friendly tribe. 

Around us the main trouble arises from 
the size of the reservations and the lack ot 
an adequate guard to prevent the mutual 
wrongs and reprisals from going on. 
The Indians are half pauperized by the 
issue of government rations; the game 
having been killed off, these great reser- 
vations are of no use whatever to them; 
and then they are allowed to wander off of 
them, with the inevitable result of pro- 
ducing serious collisions with the sur- 
Were 


the reservations cut down to a fractional 


rounding cattlemen and _ settlers. 


part of their present size. the land allotted 
in severalty and made inalienable. the 
Indians being gradually taught trades, 
there would be at least a step in the right 
direction. A comparatively small space 
of land would be easier guarded: the 
Indians would be kept much closer to- 
gether, and it would be easier to protect 
them from wrong-doers and to prevent 
them 
Above all it would be casier to prevent 


from themselves breaking out. 
them from getting at liquor, a curse to 
the whites, but simple death and destruc- 
tion to the reds; at present the wander- 
ing bands will barter everything, from 
their wives and daughters down, for rum. 


When they visit a frontier town they have 
for their prime object a_bestial orgy, 
and there are plenty of unscrupulous and 
degraded whites to help them to their 
wishes. 

Were the Indians kept together and 
guarded, if possible, by army officers, 
they would be very quick to learn the 
benefits of strict and even-handed justice. 
Nothing can be more demoralizing than 
the way in which at present the fierce: 
spirits of a tribe escape with impunity 
from the eflects of their own misdeeds, 
while perfectly harmless members are 
brutally maltreated by some white ruffians 
only to see the latter in their turn go scot 
free. Certainly there will have to be a 
change if there is to be any progress 
whatever on the part of the Indians. At 
present the bands around us seem quite as 
vicious and degraded and quite as little 
advanced towards civilization as was the 
case five years ago. Under a change of 
system such as spoken of above the ma- 
jority of a tribe would doubtless fail to 
accommodate themselves to the altered con- 
ditions of their life. and would die out: 
but many, and these the best, would so 
accommodate themselves, and the rest 
would after all merely share the fate of 
the many thousands of whites along the 
frontier who are too vicious, ignorant and 
shiftless to work, and, like them, would 
perish from the face of the carth which 
they cumber. But if the present mode of 
treatment is continued the good will die 
out as rapidly as the bad. 


YTIN 
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AN AFTERNOON OF 


I was dining in one of the southwestern 
suburbs of London with cultivated people. 
interested in the affairs of life. and the talk 
ran easily from one topic to another of 
general interest. The host, a lawyer of 
high reputation, was also an amateur art- 
ist of no mean abilities. and had just 
brought home from his six weeks’ vacation 
a portfolio of water-color sketches of great 
interest and beauty. One young lady of 
the family was absent. and it was explained 
that she was taking a month of service at 
the London Hospital. in order to give the 
regular head nurse an opportunity for a 
vacation, work for which she had fitted 
herself by regular training at the Schoo! 
for Nurses. It not unusual. thes 
said, fora young lady to do this sort of 


Wats 


thing, if she had any taste for work of the 
kind. 
and T found my friends very much at home 
Coflec houses were men- 


The talk ran on to other charities. 


on the subject. 
tioned. and T put some cager questions. 
As my stay in London was to be short, 
[ had not until then supposed it possible 
to visit them to any advantage. 

An expedition was arranged for two 
days later. And after a pleasant lunch, 
we started in an open carriage. and were 
soon driving through old Chelsea. where 
my hostess pointed out the unpretending 
front of Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row. 

We 
Surrey side of the river, and drove through 
Kennington. the locality made memorable 


crossed) Vauxhall bridge to the 


by Chartist gatherings. Passing almost 
under the shadow of the ancicnt palace 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. we drew 
up at the door of ++ Old Surrey Lodge.” 
The building stands at the corner of 
two streets. and we entered a wide door 
at the corner. which opened into the re- 








LONDON CHARITIES. 


WINSOR,. 


freshment room. a long room stretching 
diagonally across the building so as to 
give a long side with windows on each 
street. Small tables stood about the room, 
and a long counter occupied the farther 
side.on which stood large urns for tea, 
coffee and cocoa and much display of 
sandwiches. cakes and such attractions. 
Gas-pipes peered here and there through 
litte Openings. over which sausages or 
eges could be cooked. or any small dishes 
easily heated. No guests were present. 
The noon meals were over. and the eve- 
ning guests would not begin to come for 
The afternoon custom 


The one man 


two hours vet. 
was small and intermittent. 
in attendance was making use of this in- 
terval of business to put his counter in 
order. and sweep his floor. which indeed 
looked painfully suggestive of the boots 
and the untidy habits of its last occupants. 
We declined the hospitably proffered taste 
of the refreshments aflorded by the estab- 
lishment. my friend saying, however, that 
she was in the habit of trving things there 
to make sure that the standard was kept 
up. 

This room is but a small part of the 
Surrey Lodge establishment. and we pro- 
ceeded up stairs to the ++ Ladies’ Dining 
Room.” a pleasant corner room. finished 
in brick. with windows on two sides and 
alarge. open fire-place ona third. Tables 
the 
covered with newspapers and magazines, 


stood about room. several of them 
and the attractiveness of the place was in- 
creased by the decorative frieze and pan- 
els. painted on the walls, in’ the most 
charming artistic manner, by the Kyrll 
Club. a society of amateur artists, gentle- 
men and ladies. who devote their talents 


to ornamenting hospitals. asylums and 
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other philanthropic establishments. The 
singular name is taken from ** Kyrll, 
the Man of Ross,” the well-known bene- 
factor of his fellow man of Pope, and was 
suggested by Mr. Ruskin as appropriate 
to those persons who wish to use their 
gifts, of whatever kind, for the benefit or 
pleasure of the poor and the suffering. 

On the story above are rooms for single 
men. On either street a set of tenements 
for families, with shops beneath, adjoins 
this corner block, and descending again 
we went through an archway into the cen- 
tral court on which all these buildings back. 
Here is a grass plot and trees and the be- 
ginning of a garden, and here many chil- 
dren were playing about in fortunate seclu- 
sion from the city street. On the third 
side of this court-yard was a row of cottages 
in a block, containing school rooms and 
business offices of the Committee, a hos- 
pital room, I think, and a little suite for 
the use of Miss Cons, the energetic and 
admirable head of all this establishment. 
She is a slight, delicate-looking woman of 
apparently thirty years, devoted to this 
work, who, with her sister, takes the active 
oversight of several other similar establish- 
ments. 
ciples laid down by Miss Octavia Hill. 
Miss Cons visits them regularly and thor- 
oughly knows every family, checking, 
advising, helping, cheering, sympathizing, 


The tenements are let on the prin- 


expelling, as each case may require. 
She had several perplexing cases on hand 
that day which she was glad to pour out to 
my companion, and [ sat by, an interested 
listener. 

On leaving Miss Cons, we drove to the 
** Royal Victoria Coffee Hall,” an insti- 
tution situated in the very lowest purlicus 
of Southwark, as bad a population, per- 


haps, as London can produce. It was for 


’ 


many years the ** Royal Victoria Theatre,’ 


and was well known as a low, disreputable 
With- 
in a year or two, it has been bought by 
this Company, and my friend related with 
enthusiasm the change brought about by 


and disorderly place of amusement. 





keeping out intoxicating liquors, and bring- 
ing in decent entertainments. The same 
class of people go as before; the building 
is full every night in the week ; laughter, 
good humor and jollity prevail ; but there 
is no disorder, no trouble of any kind. 
Of course the influence extends into the 
streets and the homes, who can tell how 
far? While it has not transformed the 
neighborhood into a paradise, it has had a 
marked efleét on its order and tranquillity 
and has made the way open for other 
agencies of good and efforts towards a 
higher plane of living, which before were 
impossible here. 

The Royal Victoria Coffee Hall is situ- 
ated in the Waterloo Road, at the corner 
of the ** New Cut” and not far from the 
Southwestern Railway Station. It was 
built in 1817 as the ** Coburg Theatre,” 
the corner-stone being laid by proxy by 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. It was 
built by a Frenchman, after the French 
fashion, nearly circular in shape, and its 
foundations were largely composed of the 
stones of the Old Savoy Palace in the 
Strand. It was designed for melodramas 
and pantomimes, to suit the taste of the 
population by which it was surrounded. 
In 1833, its name was astutely changed to 
that of the ‘+ Victoria” in compliment to 
the young princess, then evidently the 
coming queen. In the next year Paganini 
performed here for one night, his last 
From that 
day it had a checkered existence, chang- 


public appearance is England. 


ing hands and undergoing reconstruction 
several times, but on the whole rather 
losing in reputation, till at last it was sold 
in 1881 to the present company. It is no 
longer a Theatre, as that name requires a 
license, involving certain forms and ex- 
penses, but & music and coffee Hall, and 
its dramatic entertainments are limited to 
such displays as come in as variety shows. 

We found on the ground floor of the 
* Vic,” as it is popularly called, a large 
restaurant room, fitted up more showily 
than the ** Old Surrey Lodge.” and through 
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it we passed by the ticket and other offices, 
into the lobby of the Theatre. The large 
auditorium, which will seat nearly 2500 
people, looked dim and_ strange by the 
half daylight that found its way through 
the lobbies outside the galleries. Six 
large private boxes were on either side of 
the stage, which was nearly forty feet 
across and lay open before us to about one 
hundred feet in depth. The walls and 
ceiling are very gaudily ornamented, but 
did not look their best by that light. At 
night it is very brilliantly lighted by five 
hundred burners fixed in a ring under the 
roof. In the lobby of each story is a long 
coffee bar, handsomely fitted up. 

As we stood taking in all the features of 
the place, we were approached by a tall, 
slender figure with the face of a saint, the 
costume of a workman, the manner of a 
gentleman and the tones of a scholar. 
My friend presented him as Mr. Poel, the 
manager of the entertainments, and he 
courteously invited us into his little den, 
the greenroom of the Theatre, and talked 
in the most interesting manner about his 
He isa graduate of Oxford, and a 
He has a 


work. 
man of taste and refinement. 
liking for the stage and an enthusiasm for 
humanity, and he indulges both by devoting 
all his time and ingenuity to providing 
suitable entertainments for the patrons of 
the ** Royal Vic.” The constant problem 
of securing for every evening in the week 
an entertainment that shall attract these 
people and amuse them innocently, that 
shall be just a little better than they would 
choose and yet not a particle beyond what 
they can enjoy, and cheap and at the same 
time profitable to the establishment, is no 
small task, and to it Mr. Poel devotes him- 
self with self-denying energy. 

I have before me the programme of one 
of the concerts. It consists of songs by 
Barnby, Randegger, Blumenthal and Men- 
delssohn ; with Sullivan’s ‘* Lost Chord,” 
‘* Auld Robin Gray,” ‘* Where the bee 
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sucks,” with Dr. Ames’s music, a quartette 
from Martha, several ballads, etc. ; a re- 
fined entertainment that might have been 
given in any parlor and listened to with 
A Broadwood 


pleasure by any audience. 
piano-forte and a Mason and Hamlin Am- 
erican organ were used on the occasion. 

The Prince of Wales takes an interest 
in this enterprise, and one evening he and 
the beloved and beautiful Princess occu- 
pied the principal box, which was newly 
decorated for the occasion. The house 
was crowded and great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, and the costermongers, who are 
numerous in that neighborhood and who 
are steady patrons of the ** Vic,” lined the 
adjoining streets with their barrows and 
donkey carts, all brilliantly illuminated all 
the evening. 

From the ** Vic” we drove across West- 
minster Bridge and came into that beauti- 
ful square, where Church and State com- 
bine their architectural glories, and stopped 
at the door of the Westminster Children’s 
Hospital on the site of the ancient ** Sanct- 
uary ” of Westminster. 

Here, too, the Kyrll Society had been 
busy, and several wards were made most 
attractive by their artistic and sympathetic 
work of beautifying this home for the little 
ones. Playthings of every description lay 
about the room and comfortable chairs and 
cribs and couches. But still more charm- 
ing was the out-door nursery, into which 
we stepped through a glass door that 
Here plants were 
growing and little seats and wagons were 


opened upon the roof. 


waiting for the invalids ; and the sky was 
overhead and the summer air around, and 
over the parapet we looked down on the 
great city. 

This is but a brief glimpse of several 
methods by which the more fortunate 
classes in London are trying unceasingly 
to solve the terrible problem of sin and 
poverty that meets them at every turn. 














INDIAN 
BY MRS. A. 


** Pur yourself in his place” is an exhor- 
tation coming fitly to any one disposed 
to harsh judgment of another, and to no 
person more appropriately, perhaps, than 
to him who indulges in unlimited denun- 
ciation of the American Indian as opposed 
to civilization, as antagonistic to race- 
progress and as consciously standing in 
the way of the unity of the government. 
There are Indians and Indians. That 
many of the race. like many of other 
races. have seemingly little thought or 
desire of any sort beyond that of enjoying 
physical supplies is undoubtedly — true. 
That there are in every tribe some who 
have ability. aspiration and the spirit of 
progress. is also true; while among the 
civilized tribes not a few could be found. 
if judiciously sought, who believe that the 
only position assuring just and settled 
relations with government and undis- 
turbed development and prosperity. is the 
position of a citizen in a State within 
this Republic. These two classes. obvi- 
ously. are the hope of their race. and to 
secure the confidence and coéperation of 
these. and especially of the latter as the 
most advanced of the race. should be 
among the first aims of friends of the 
Indians. The spirit of republican insti- 
tutions, that of human brotherhood. to 
say nothing of justice, magnanimity and 
Christian motive. may well prompt us to 
interrogate and listen to this class, as to 
that most interested in the subject dis- 
cussed, and as. to say the least, able to 
enlighten us upon the facts of the case 
from the standpoint of experience. 

Much has been said concerning the 
«+ Chinese wall” of exclusion around the 
Indian Territory, and it is time to doubt 
that public complaint against this barrier 


TERRITORY 


EXCLUSION. 
S. QUINTON. 


is just and that the forces now battering 
against it are honest of purpose or honor- 
able as to modes of warfare. A voice 
from within the Territory in question, 
speaking for and from among intelligent 
Indians there. may properly be heard at 
this time. Some pertinent facts, not too 
generally familiar, come opportunely in 
the following letter to the General Sec- 
retary of The Women’s National Indian 
Association from I. G. Vose, a prominent 
and honored citizen of the Creek nation. 
The letter points out clearly that whole- 
sale dishonesty and unrepublican tyranny. 
and not Indian antagonism to progress, 
or even to governmental unity if justly 
secured, are to-day the strongest  barri- 
cades supporting this lamented ++ Chinese 
wall.” 

The writer says: ++ This ‘Territory is 
not a Perritory of the United States, but 
an Indian ‘Territory. bought and paid for 
by Indians and one for which they hold a 
patent. 

** During the winter of 1865-6 the Con- 
gress of the United States seems to have 
been controlled to some extent by rail- 
road and * territorial’ men. and in March. 
66. acts were passed by that body. giving 
in aid of the construction of railroads 
over twenty-three millions of acres of 
land belonging to these Indians: land 
which Congress had no more right to 
give away than it has to give yours or 
States 
had received pay from these Indians for 


mine. And. though the Unite 


these lands, and had guaranteed in the 
strongest words in the English language 
that they should be homes for Indians and 
their descendants ‘so long as they exist 
as a people and live upon the lands,’ still 
it granted them to certain railroads, 























‘whenever the Indian title is extinguished 
by treaty or otherwise.’ and without any 
provision whatever to pay for the lands 
so granted. One road, the Atlantic and 
Pacific, is to receive every other section 
for twenty miles on each side, this land 
being estimated to be worth $125,000 
per mile of railroad, and all engineers 
agree that the cost of building a railroad 
in this region and putting the rolling 
stock upon it is not more than $25,000 
per mile, so that this grant gives to the 
company not only money enough to build 
their road but $100.000 per mile to divide 
among themselves. How liberal Con- 
gress could be to give that to which it had 
noright! If the Indians themselves were 
disposed to allot their lands among them- 
selves they could not now. safely do so, 
for the very moment the present Indian 
land-title is changed these railroads will 
claim these grants. 

“In the treaties of 1866 a territorial 
government for the Indian Territory is 


clearly outlined. but the Superintendent of 


Indian Affairs is to be the presiding officer 
of the General Council, and the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw treaties say he shall 
be styled* Governor of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory.’ Four of the five civilized tribes 
are living under constitutional govern- 
ments. republican in form, after the 
pattern of State governments. When 
these tribes were called upon in 1871-2 
to frame a constitution for the Territory, 
they called attention to the fact that, if 
the constitution were framed under these 
treaties, their Chief Executive would be 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, or 
some person appointed or designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior Department, 
who might designate some person whose 
interests would directly oppose those of 
the Indians. They argued that such a 
proceeding would not be republican in 
principle, and that, if Indians framed a 
constitutional government, they would 
want their Chief Executive and all their 
officers to be selected from among their 
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people, by the people. and to be elected 
by the popular voice of their people. 
Friend Lang of Maine, Mr. Farwell of 
Chicago and Robert Campbell of St. 
Louis, Peace Commissioners, and Col. 
Eli S. Parker. Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. all advised the Indians to frame 
such a constitution as they wanted, and 
the former expressed the belief that the 
United States would recognize its authori- 
ty and guarantee its enforcement. The 
Indians framed such a one as they desired, 
and the proceedings of their Council were 
forwarded to the Honorable Secretary of 
Interior, but when they next heard these 
they scarcely knew their own work, it 
had been so altered. Had these tribes 
been allowed to establish their constitution, 
nearly or quite all the tribes in the Terri- 
tory would have come under it, and as 
soon as they became acquainted with its 
workings and could have seen the advan- 
tages of coming into the Union, they 
might have asked admission and come 
into it. not as a Territory, but as a State, 
with their own laws. their own officers. 
men of their own choosing and in whom 
they had confidence. Then the * Chinese 
wall’ so much talked of would have been 
destroyed ; and the Indian Territory would 
have been, as Texas now is. a State, 
with its public domains belonging to the 
people within it according to their own 
.metes and bounds. 

‘If Congress would repeal the land 
grants of March, ’66, to railroads, confi- 
dence would be restored ia Indian minds, 
and if, instead of crushing the people and 
Wiping out their government, or forcing 
what is calleda better. Congress would take 
Indians by the hand, encourage their prog- 
ress, raise them up and make them feel 
that they have equal rights with the peo- 
ple of the States, the Indian problem in 
this Territory would soon be solved, and 
these Indians would become united under 
one government. As it is, this Territory 
is constantly threatened though no Indian 
ever objected to Indians being settled here. 














Provision for such settlement is made in 
the treaties. A few years ago the Pimas, 
Maricopas, and others of Arizona, and the 
Sioux also, were brought into this country 
to look at it. Those of Arizona were 
anxious to settle here, but members of 
Congress from Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas opposed the measure, one 
Senator from Missouri saying that ever 
since he had been in the Senate he had 
worked to open the Territory to settle- 
ment by the whites.” 
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comment, and it should not in their pres- 
ence be difficult to see that for the stronger 
race to restore even one-fold ; to fulfil clear 
obligations ; to recognize human rights, 
and to secure the friendly conference of the 
two races over their joint interests in the 
management of the property of the weaker, 
would at least go far to secure the just and 
permanent cure of evils deplored, and 
would surely lead towards the coveted 
opening to all friendly settlement of a large, 
valuable, and, until recently, not honestly 
nor yet well-used Territory. 


PRAYER. 


TURLAY. 


Tracu us the way, O Source of loving thought, 


That we may touch with tender, helping hand 


Such facts as the foregoing need no 
A 
MARY D. 
e 


All hapless souls whose lives with care are fraught. 


We ask thy help to follow thy command,— 


* Bear ye each others’ burdens,” —in all love 


And pity. in some measure like thine own. 
pity 


We all are kindred, as each life can prove, 


We laugh and weep, we mourn our treasures flown ; 


Sunshine and shadow is the lot of all. 


But love is strong and true, o’ercoming death. 


Dear Lord, let loving deeds, however small, 


Fill every life until our latest breath. 





























ALL SOULS’ DAY. 





I. 


Wuart was his name? I do not know his name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came, 
Brought all he loved across the sea, 
To live and work for God and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak ; 
Dragged from the soil 
With horrid toil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock, 
With plenty piled the haggard mountain side, 
And at the end, without memorial died. 
No blaring trumpet sounded out his fame. 
He lived,—he died.—I do not know his name. 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his mouldering bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands, 
Builded by his hardened hands. 
Only ten thousand homes, 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes. 
These are his monument. and these alone. 
There is no form of bronze and no memorial stone. 


Ill. 


And I? 
Is there some desert or some pathless sea 
Where Thou, good God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend ; some sod, 
Some rock for me to break ; 
Some handful of His corn to take 
And scatter far a-field, 
Till it in turn shall yield 
Its hundred fold 
Of grains of gold, 
To feed the waiting children of my God. 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, send me. 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Count me among all Faithful Souls. 











INDIAN MISSIONS OF THE CHURCHES. 


BY MRS. M. 


Ir has been a general impression that 
Indians are not readily accessible to mis- 
sionary influences. There is no greater 
popular fallacy. 
North American Indians have been the 
most teachable and grateful of all heathen 
nations. Mission work among them be- 
gan with the carly settlement of the coun- 
try. Indeed, the Catholic Mission for the 
Indians of New Mexico precedes the date 
of the first settlement in the United States 
by a quarter of a century, having been 
established in 1551. From that date to 
1629, about halfa century, 34,650 Indians 
were baptized and forty-three churches 
were erected, in twelve of which, divine 
services have continued to be held to the 
present day. 

If we except the record of the first 
baptism of an Indian in America by an 
English priest of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1587, Protestant mission work 
in our country may be held to have begun 
with Roger Williams about the year 1636. 
His earnest labors, and his great influence 
over the Pequots and Narragansetts, are 
closely connected with the carly colonial 
history of Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 

Mayhew and Eliot entered the same 
field some ten years later, and from those 
“arly times till the present day, in a general 
sense it is true that the Indians have 
welcomed religious teaching, and exerted 
themselves to the utmost to extend and to 
transmit its blessings to their children. 
** Seldom,” says Dr. Bartlett, ** have earlier 
fruits been reaped, than in Indian Mis- 
sions. Seldom have brighter promises of 
a golden harvest been blasted by adverse 
events and wicked interferences.” 

To avoid too frequent reference to au- 
thorities, I will here state that the infor- 


Some of the tribes of 


T. RICHARDS. 


mation which [ present is compiled from 
the historical sketches of Dr. Garritt, Dr. 
Bartlett, Dr. Means, Dr. Thompson, and 
Stanley Remphrey of england, with the 
reports of the various religious socicties. 

Ehiot’s work among the Indians began, 
as we have said, about the year 1646. 
The monument of his achievements and 
prospects is found in that famous Indian 
sible, the first and long the only Bible 
printed in America, of which 3,500 copies 
were once issued from the Cambridge 
press. 
fourteen villages and fourteen hundred 
praying Indians. Twenty-four regular 
congregations had been gathered in Massa- 
chusetts with the same number of native 
preachers. Then came King Philip's 
War, and reduced Eliot’s congregations to 
four. 
of organized Indian mtserves in the form 
The General Court colleét- 
ed the remnant, and removed them to the 


And then began the long catalogue 
of removals. 
islands in the Bay, where they suffered 
incredible hardships. 

In 1682 William Penn made his cele- 
brated treaty with the Indians, and in 1685, 
at a constituent yearly meeting of Friends, 
a number were appointed to instruct the 
natives in the principles of Christianity. 
At diflerent periods during the next cent- 
ury, the welfare of the various tribes 
claimed the attention of the Friends and 
Moravians. In 1701 the Soctely for the 
Propagation of the Gospel of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church sent a missionary 
to the Six Nations in New York. 

The first company from any foreign 
quarter that reached the shores of America 
with the express and leading object of 
evangelizing the natives, was a band ot 
Moravians from Germany, who arrived 


In 1674 Eliot had a circuit of 
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in Georgia in 1735. In three years they 
withdrew to Pennsylvania. They chose 
asite on the Lehigh river fifty miles from 
Philadelphia, and there was founded Beth- 


direction for the Missions of the United 

Brethren among Indian tribes. Their 
first eflorts with the Six Nations were 
attended with but little success. Among 
the Delawares and refugees of different 
tribes scattered over Pennsylvania, they 
met with great encouragement. They 
also penetrated into New England, and 
taught in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
From 1746 to 1798 twenty-five settlements 
were established. | There isevery evidence 
that through the agency of the Moravians. 
Christianity took a firm hold of the Indi- 
ans. Up to 1772 the catalogue showed a 
list of over seven hundred persons who 
had been baptized into the visible church. 
Among the laborers in this field are many 
names deserving most honorable mention 
in the general history of Missions for their 
unwavering faith. and their lofty heroism 
in the endurance of multiplied privations 
and perils. “Phe most) prominent are 
Christian Henry Rauch, John Heckeweld- 
er, Count Zinzendort. and especially Da- 
vid Zeisberger, the John Eliot of the West. 
the Apostle of the Delawares. 

The Presbyterian Church of the United 
States very early recognized the duty of 
oflering the gospel to the Indians. The 
first. formal mission instituted by this 








body was in 1741. by the appointment of 
Rey. David Horton to labor as a mission- 
ary among the Indians of Long Island. 
The mission of Rey. David Brainerd in 
Connecticut and New Jersey trom 1743 to 
1747 and that of his brother, Rev. John 
Brainerd. who continued the work in New 
Jersey until his death in 1781. with various 
desultory eflorts in the way of missionary 
tours.—these outline the history of Pres- 
byterian Mission work among Indians 
for the remainder of the 15th Century. 
Through this entire period, missionary 
eflorts of the different branches of the 
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lehem, which early became the centre of 
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Christian Church were often hopeful and 
often frustrated. and in the latter half of 


the century were almost fatally interrupt- 
ed by political struggles and the absorptions 
of the Revolutionary war. Yet these ef- 
forts even then were not wholly abandoned. 
In the Wassachusetts and Weekly Ga- 
zelte and News Letter for July 22,1773. 
is an extract of a letter from Cherry 
Valley to the Board of Commissioners tor 
Propagating the Gospel among Heathen 
Nations, giving an account of the ordina- 
tion oftheir missionary at Onoughhoguage. 
In 1780. Friends of Philadelphia sent 
teachers and farmers to reside among the 
Six Nations of Western) New York. In 
1795 the Yearly Meeting of Friends in 
Philadelphia appointed a Standing Com- 
mittee to endeavor to promote the civili- 
zation and religious instruction of the 
Indians. This committee has been con- 
tinued by successive appointments to the 
present day. Later other yearly meetings 
of Friends engaged in the prosecution of 
this work. Ditlerent mission stations 
have been established. and although the 
earlier methods were not as effective as 
the more aggressive efforts of the past 
fifteen years. still much was done to mould 
the characters of many of the Indians, and 
to diffuse among them a vital faith in 
Christianity. 

During the first decade of the present 
century. the Presbyterian Church estab- 
lished several Indian missions in South 
Carolina and Georgia. and from S12. to 
1538 carried on its mission work through 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions of the Congregation- 
al Church. “This body was organized in 
iro. In 1815 it was adopting measures 
for carrying the gospel to the Indians. 
The mission was commenced among the 
Cherokees. soon embracing the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, among whom missions 
had been already begun, as has been said, 
by the Presbyterian synods of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. ‘The chiefs manitested 


the deepest interest, the Indians were most 
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“ager for instruction. ** Never have I 
seen a people so hungry for the bread of 
life,” says one of the teachers, and all was 
hopeful. So rapid was the progress that 
in fifteen years, 1830, there were every- 
where centres of light. ‘There were eight 
churches in Georgia, a Cherokee alphabet 
and written language. Half the Chero- 
were able to read. The arts of 
rapidly spreading. 


kees 
civilized life 
There were schools, courts, and a legisla- 


were 


ture, with stringent laws against intem- 
perance. At this time three-fourths of all 
the church members in the missions of 
the American Board were among. the 
Indians. 

Then followed a fearful tragedy. The 
records of its treacherous and iniquitous 
details are a burning and lasting disgrace 
to our country. The lands which had 
been secured to the Indians in perpetuity 
by treaty of the United States government, 
amid the abounding joy and gratitude of 
the Nation, were taken from them and sold 
by the State of Georgia, sold by lottery in 
open defiance of the national law, sold to 
men of white skins and black hearts who 
brought desolation and ruin to a peaceful 
and law-abiding people. After years of 
suffering and struggles to obtain their 
rights, 16,000 Indians were driven from 
home, and church, and school, and lands, 
into an untried country. Through the 
winter months they travelled on with an 
After 
nearly a year they arrived at their desti- 
nation, marking their path by the graves 
of more than one-fourth of their number. 
Aside from the murder of the three men 
who had sold their nation, the deportment 
of the Cherokees under their terrible trial 
was worthy of a Christian people. And 
when men say that the Indian cannot be 


average of thirteen deaths a day. 


civilized and christianized, let them judge 
which displayed the higher type of Chris- 
tian manhood, the Cherokee Nation, or the 
Georgia Legislature and the Senate of the 
United States in the year 1835. 

This outline sketch has a significance 


broader than that of the story of the early 
Cherokee Mission. 
for every degree of latitude, and under 


Paint this scene afresh 


every revolving meridian of our broad 
land; repeat it with varying details but 
the same essential features, for every suc- 
ceeding year of the greater part of the 
present century, as the tides of civilization 
have rolled onward to the West, and you 
have the general history of Indian Mis- 
sions. The tree which has been planted 


again and again, which has budded and 


blossomed and borne its first fruits of 


promise, has been mercilessly plucked up 
by the roots and cast into the sea. 

In a general summary of the Indian 
Missions of the American Board, from 
their commencement in 1815 to the adop- 
tion of the Peace Policy of the government 
in 1870, which inaugurates a new era in 
Indian Missions, there are reported fifteen 
tribes as having been embraced in_ its 
work. Twelve of its fifteen missions have 
been closed, two, because the proper work 
of the Board was considered done; ten, 
from removals and other adverse influ- 
ences. ‘Two had been transferred to the 
Presbyterian Board. 
five hundred missionaries, and established 
forty-five churches with 3,700 members. 
The whole number of Indians reached is 
estimated at 100,000. 
of the Dakota Mission were the only 


It had supported 


The four stations 


remaining inheritance of the Board among 
the native tribes, and these were in 1883 
transferred to the American Missionary 
Association. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
recorded as having commenced its work 
among the Aborigines in 1811. Its mis- 
sions are reported chiefly to the Confer- 
ences, and therefore are not fully presented 
in the Annual Reports of the Methodist 
Church. 

The Baptist General Convention, now 
the Missionary Union, was organized in 
1814. During the following fifty years it 
embraced in its work sixteen tribes, the 
time of its labors varying from ten years 
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Indian Misstons 


among the Otoes and Omahas to forty- 
four years among the Cherokees. It sent 
out sixty missionaries and numbered about 
2.000 converts. The great advance of the 
Cherokee Nation hitherto sketched is to be 
attributed to the labors of the Missionary 
Union, as well as to the American Board. 
The names of Evan Jones, and his son, 
John Jones, who followed the cruel for- 
tunes of the banished tribes in their exile 
and who labored successively over fifty 
years with this people, will always be 
cherished by the friends of the Indian. 
Prior to 1860 they and their associates had 
baptized over 1300 Cherokee converts. 
The removal of tribes and the civil war 
suspended the work, and in 1865 the duty 
of caring for Indian Missions was formally 
accepted by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Before 1870 there are 
reported over 600 additional converts. 

The year 1835 marks the organization 
of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Before 1870 six Indian Missions 
had been established and were in pros- 
perous operation, the first being the mis- 
sion to the Oneidas, followed by the 
mission to the Chippewas in 1852, and to 
the Santee Sioux in 1860. In 1868 the 
charge of Indian Missions was assumed 
by the Domestic Committee. The latter 
part of this period is especially marked by 
the labors of Bishop Whipple, and later 
still by those of Bishop Hare for the civil 
rights and the evangelization of the Indi- 
ans. Their enthusiastic consecration to 
the work has given‘it a fresh sanction, 
not only to the members of their own 
communion, but to all branches of the 
Christian Church. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church was organized in 
1537. 
lished by this body. 
been given up from removals of tribes and 
Since that time, three have 


Sixteen missions have been estab- 
In 1570, eight had 


other causes. 
been resumed, and one commenced, mak- 
ing now eleven missions, of which the 
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most prominent are the Seneca, the Lake 
Superior Chippewa and the Dakota Mis- 
sion. ‘ i 

The Reformed Church of the United 
States has one mission among the Win- 
nebagoes of Wisconsin. A new interest 
in Indian Missions has been awakened in 
this body by the work of the Women’s 
National Indian Association and of the 
Indian Rights Association, which promi- 
ses an increase of missionary eflort in the 
near future. 

The Universalist Church has done very 
little for Indian Missions, having but one 
mission near Oneida, Canada, begun in 
1864. 

The Unitarian Church has not entered 
upon missionary work for Indians, al- 
though having a committee ready to act 
in this direétion, and confident that means 
could be secured. All initiatory measures 
have been baffled by the frequent remov- 
als of the tribe placed in their hands by 
the government, which has had in a few 
years four different reservations, and a 
new agent at short intervals. 

Reverting once more to the Catholic 
Indian Missions, which preceded the Prot- 
estant work by more than half a century, 
the reports of 1870 show that the Catholic 
Church had forty-three churches and 
seventy missionaries and teachers among 
seventeen Indian tribes, the chief labors 
being among the Chippewas, the Tulalip 
of Washington ‘Territory and the Pueblos 
of New Mexico. 

The inauguration of the Peace Policy 
of the government in 1870 opens a new 
era in the history of Indian Missions. A 
fresh impulse has been given to the work, 
and a regular advance has been made in 
the labors and offerings of the churches. 
The constantly increasing numbers of the 
statistics of these years are by no means 
dry, but our limits must confine us. to 
those of the year 1885. 

The last report of the Bureau of Catho- 
lic Missions is presented for ten years. 
In 1878 there were established among the 
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Indian tribes fifty-seven churches, and 
one hundred and _ forty-five missionaries 
and teachers, many of the teachers being 
in receipt of salaries from the government. 


Contributions to the Bureau for this period 


were, . . 6-45 $34,933-15 
Making a vearlv average of 3493-31 

1885. NO. OF TEACHEH TOTAL 
JFFEHENT BOCIETIES AND MISSIONAHIES LaPENDITUNES 


Moravian Mission . . 11 (1884) $2,333.66 


Missionary Society of Methodist 


Episcopal Church . . . . . . 23 5,950.00 


Society of Friends . . gO (1864) 15,000.00 


American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. ... . 18 


r eee 30,582.14 
American Missionary Association 


(Congregational). . . . . . . 60 31,825.62 


Board of Foreign Missions of 
Presbyterian Church . . : 

Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
RN oO as one 4k ee ee 

Presbyterian Home Mission Board 63 (1884) 100,260.05 


Dota 428 $208,699.88 


It will be seen that the Presbyterian 
Church bears the palm over all others. 
Combining the results of the Foreign and 
Home Boards we have 147 missionaries 
and teachers with expenditures of $132,- 
484.65, a sum which lacks about $700.00 
of being equal to that contributed by all 
the other churches: and it may be further 
observed that the entire work of the [fome 
Mission Board in this department. and 
others also. is done by the Woman’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The American Bible Society sent forth 
Sgo volumes of Scripture in six languages 
of the Aborigines, by far the greater part 
of these being in Dakota and Muskokee. 

It should be added that there are sixty- 
eight tribes without church or missionary : 
17.000 Navajos whom Christianity has not 
touched, 5000 Apaches in Arizona abso- 
lutely destitute of Christian light. 17,000 
Indians in Wyoming ‘Territory still hea- 
then. <All over the field there is need of 
religious teaching. 

A review of the Indian Missions of the 
churches fully establishes the fact that the 
Indi :ns have the capacity for knowledge 


and susceptibility for religious instruction. 


Indeed, the religious element is strong in 
the Indian character, constantly revealed, 
though perverted by ignorance and_hea- 
then superstition. As a people they are 
ready to worship even an unknown God. 
Another point is established: that the 
Christian Church of almost every name 
has from the first put forth efforts for the 
evangelization of the Aborigines of our 
country. To take one of the most prom- 
inent as an example. The American 
Board of the Congregational Chureh in 
seventy years spent over a million and a 
quarter of dollars. and employed over a 
thousand missionaries and teachers in this 


service. And it is said that the interest 


at this day for the industrial education of 


the Indians does not compare with the 


enthusiasm which led men seventy years 


ago to travel through hundreds of miles of 


Wilderness to visit the missionary stations 
of South Carolina and Georgia. where In- 
dians were making rapid progress in the 
arts of civilized life. Then. as now, the 
grand design was the education, the christ- 
lanization., and the citizenship of the In- 
dian tribes. Why. then, have we to-day to 
acknowledge that so little comparatively 
Why are 


sixty-eight tribes still unvisited by the mes- 


has been done in the work ? 


sengers of the Christian Church, and why. 
except in few instances. are those who 
have been the objects of its care but par- 
tially under its uplifting influences: Not 
only ourselves. but our children’s children 
to the latest generation, must blush for the 
reply. Because of the oppression of a 
mighty government over a small and de- 
fenceless people, because of the crushing 
power of a virtual despotism within the 


And a 


society that like the Women’s National 


heart of the American Republic. 


Indian Association is making its first and 
constant effort to open the eyes, to touch 
the heart, and to move the will of the peo- 
ple in regard to this colossal wrong, is lay - 


ing strong foundations tor missionary effort. 


While in one hand we hold the weapons of 


defence for the oppressed, with the other 
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let us build for them the Divine Temple of Where red Missouri brings us 
Rich tribute from the West, 

m And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 

us never forget our long accumulated debt On green Virginia's breast. 


Christianity. And in all our efforts, let 


to the Indian race for our delightful land. 
“ Your everlasting rivers speak 


Have we not perpetual memorials that real ttiat d 
Their dialect of yore, 


the country in which we make our pride Their memory liveth on your hills, 
and our glory was once the inheritance of ‘Their baptism on your shore.” 

their fathers? Plow the very names of our 

States and our mountains. our lakes and There is something unspeakably touch- 
our rivers, are their cenotaphs enshrined ing in the appeal of these neglected Indian 
in the living language spoken over the tribes for our help. Weare as Jacob, en- 
broad earth by hundreds of millions! joying both the birthright and the blessing ; 
“"Theif name is on your waters, they, as Esau. stripped of both, and lifting 


Ye may not wash it out, up the voice with an exceeding bitter cry 


‘Lis where Ontario's billow, through us to the Great Father of all, 
Like ocean's ge is curled aw ° ° ‘ 
Pe ascanpaninatae ee cin ar **TIast Thou not one blessing for me? 
Where strong Niagara's thunders wake ie 
° ‘a > 
Fhe echoes of the world, Bless me, even me also, Oh my Father !’ 


NOTES ON A BOSTON WARD. 
BY A VISITOR OF THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


Is there any special or general work schools, the Board of Health, tue Public 
which remains for the Associated Chari- Institutions, the Overseers of the Poor, 
ties to do if we fully recognize all that is and the City Hospital. Next, the many 
done by the societies working there before churches in the Ward, cach carrying on 
we existed, and working there still ? some mission work of its own; often, also 

The meaning of our Association is sewing-schools, temperance clubs, social 
cooperation between socicties and indi- clubs, or sodalities. Lastly, the private 
viduals in the work of helping people to societies, large and small: the Provident 
better and happier ways of living. If Association, the Society of St. Vincent 
the various societies believe as heartily as de Paul, the physicians of the Boston 
do we in the need of codperation and the Dispensary, the Young Men’s Benevolent 
gain of it, are we needed at all, or are Society, the Howard Benevolent Society, 
we superfluous ? the North End Mission, the City Mission- 

Let us look for a moment at the long aries, the Lewis Strect Mission, the Mari- 
roll of institutions and associations,—a_ ner’s Ilome, the Industrial School and 
list that would be only tedious and official- the Kindergartens, the North End Diet 
sounding did not cach name represent a Kitchen, and the charitable societies of 
number of people very carnestly working the different nationalities, beside the socie- 
toward a common end. ties which constantly give such general 

First: There are the provisions made assistance as the Industrial Aid Society, 
by the city for order, education, health, the Codperative Building Company, the 
and the relief of sickness and indigence,— Christian Union and Christian Associa- 
the police and truant officers, the public tion, the Society for the Prevention of 
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Cruelty to Children. Finally, the many 
hospitals, homes for old people, for chil- 
dren, etc. 

Is there any reason why we should 
enter the same field, not bringing with 
us, on the one hand, the authority of the 
law, nor, on the other, the material help 
which is often the immediate want of the 
people whom we visit ? 

I think there yet remains much that we 
can do, in the present, for the people 
whom we learn to know, not as a class, 
but as individuals to whom we can come 
very near; this is our spectal work. 
There is much gexera/ work that we can 
do for the physical, moral, and social life 
of our town in the future, by paving the 
way toward more improvements than we 
can ourselves achieve in the condition of 
those whom, for want of a better term, 
we must call the lowest classes. 

Poverty there must always be in large 
cities. Pauperism we will not accept as 
a necessity. To take this general branch 
of our work first, every science lays down 
for its students broad lines, within which 
each fact intelligently observed, under- 
stood in its full bearing, and truthfully 
recorded, fills a gap, and contributes 
toward the reasoning and inductive part 
of the science. Our records ought in 
time to furnish a valuable body of evi- 
dence on the subjects of poor-relicf, pau- 
perism and crime. We cannoi =ntici- 
pate time, nor win for ourselves now the 
changes that may come about five and 
twenty years hence; but those changes 
will be more wisely thought out, and 
will come more surely and in better shape, 
if a large number of people have thought 
to the best of their intelligence, and 
worked with their fullest strength toward 
those ends. 

For the special and personal work of 
an Associated Charities Visitor, this is 
to be said: No one need fear that the 
Associated Charities leads us to be doc- 
On the con- 


trinaire and impersonal. 
trary, only the warm personal feeling 


aroused and the resolution at all costs 
not to leave things worse than we found 
them, would enable us to bear, as we 
sometimes must, the present pain of ab- 
staining from doing what would bring 


a momentary casement and great relief 


to ourselves, but would leave two people 
weakened by that little respite. 

In speaking of material relief, I should 
like to quote here a passage from an article 
by Mr. C.S. Lock, in the Char/ty Or- 
** The de- 
struction of the poor is not their poverty 


ganization Review for July. 


—it is their poor quality ; though no doubt 
there is a constant aétion and reaétion 
between the one and the other. The jus- 
tification, then, of any interference is not 
that we raise the poor from their poverty, 
—that were a vain and useless task,—but 
that we keep them from and raise them 
But we cannot do this 
unless the moral influence we exert, tend- 


from degradation. 


ing to the creation of self-help, is very 
large in proportion to the relief we give. 
If, in charity, three parts do not consist 
of influence of this kind, the fourth part. 
relief, is ineffectual. The relief is like. 
and because not earned, worse than an 
increase in wages without an increase in 
the ability to use wages.” 

Sometimes people shrink from the 
work of an Associated Charities visitor, 
feeling that if they come empty-handed, 
offering no help where there is evident 
want, their visit must be an impertinence, 
—a dismal travesty of what friendship 
means tous all. They do not recognize 
that among the many things which we 
enjoy more freely and fully than do the 
very poor and degraded,—one of the 
things, too, which would seem to be as 
open to poor as to rich,—is disinterested 
friendship. Kindness, indeed. there is 
among poor people in abundance ; not a 
case of sickness but calls it forth ; but the 
loyal and patient friendship which blesses 
us so fully, is too often unknown to them. 
Where one week we hear a neighbor 
spoken of warmly and kindly, the next 
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week a quarrel over a washtub or ash 
bin has set everything awry; and, sadly 


often. through distrust and a dread of 


troubles to come, neighbors in the same 
house know but little of each other. This 
friendship that we can bring them may 
be something then; and it may widen 
their capacity for friendship among their 
neghbors. It is disinterested, and is felt 
to be so; and on their side also it can be 
disinterested, if there is not the covert 
hope that they may coax from us some 
little bit of material help on each of our 
With that end in mind, on the 
contrary, how hard for them to be sincere 


visits. 


and self-respecting in their dealings with 
us. If, then, we can help people then to 
enjoy friendship, there is a gain there. 

Another thing which we might care- 
lessly believe as free to poor as to rich is 
the love of nature, of beauty. of order ; 
but there again they are at a sad disad- 
vantage. We can hardly exaggerate the 
blessing of this opening of the eyes to 
the beauty and order which give us de- 
light in happy moments and comfort in 
sorrowful ones. 

The Kindergartens and the Industrial 
School work toward this end, and we can 
work with them, and help to enlarge the 
capacity for happiness of children whose 
parents might have led better lives if they 
could have enjoyed more by the way. 

Another difficulty, often felt beforehand 
but vanishing when we approach it, is 
that we fear to take up arbitrarily the 
naturally between 


relation that exists 


neighbors. 


It is natural for neighbors to run in and. 


out of cach others’ houses; it might be 
thought unnatural for us to come from a 
distance to do this; but in a wider sense 
it is so perfectly natural, that we may be 
sure that it will carry its own explanation 
with it, nor need we turn to an evasion 
or factitious reason for coming, when the 
truth is so simple. We come because we 
care for their welfare and believe that we 
can further it in some little degree. 





We do not mean to let a great gap arise 
between rich and poor,—educated and un- 
educated,—law-abiders and law-breakers. 
We do not mean to lose touch of a 





great portion of our fellow-citizens. 

That this gap may not come, we want 
to learn the conditions of life of people 
who are very poor, and some of them 
very degraded. 

We want to know what occupations 
they find for themselves; how they fare 
at them; what subsistence they win from 
them; what pleasures they crave; how 
they bring up their children, and what 
are their hopes for them. 

There is a negative and a positive side 
to all that we may learn: there are the 
things which we see them go without ; the 
things they cannot do ; the places they can- 
not fill: all the side of deprivation, But it 
is the positive side which will help us most. 
We want to see what they can have; 
what they can do; what they can be ; and 
then add our strength to theirs to help 
them to carry out the right wishes, the 
right ambitions, or if wishes and ambi- 
tions are all in the wrong channel, to try 
our best to alter the channel. 

Where it might be useless to appeal in 
a woman to the love of truth which she 
has not, or to respect for cleanliness 
which she has not, the appeal to her love 
of her children may bring a response. 
The love of truth and cleanliness is to a 
certain extent a matter of education: 
there are far deeper feelings in| human 
nature which may be aroused, sometimes 
wholly unexpectedly. 

I have rarely met any one whom I felt 
could not be touched: certainly I have 
come across people whom [ have not 
been wise enough to reach, but I have 
felt that the person of wider experience 
and taét would have touched the right 
chord. ‘This taét must come through a 
real knowledge of the conditions of life 


in which so many people live, and through 


a sympathy which has learned self-con- 
trol in the interest of others. 
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I am sure that we have all felt at times 
overwhelmed by the gratitude expressed 


for some simplest aét or word. 


has been understood, and 


of kindliness from outside. 


Or it may be that we have come with 
full hands, but it has been the wish to 
help which is responded to rather than 


the gift. 


This feeling shows wherein we can 


We have 
come empty-handed, and yet our coming 
the feeling 
which brought us has come gratefully to 
a person whose life has been very bare 


help those whom with all our hearts we 
wish to help. It puts an emphasis on the 
sad limitations of their lives, to which we 
can open a part of the freedom which is 
ours. 

It shows very clearly also the loving 
kindness and generosity still living and 
spontaneous in natures half-starved for 
want of what we have in full measure. 


“T've heard of hearts unkind 
Kind deeds with coldness still returning 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


+e 


AN 
BY PROFESSOR 


Wuen [ reached Washington at the 
opening of the session of Congress, it was 
my purpose to aid in securing the passage 
of a deficiency bill for the relief of the 
Montana The Commissioner 
told me that he had sent in an estimate 
for five thousand dollars. I went at once 
to the Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
of appropriations in the House, having 
charge of Indian Matters, and urged upon 


Indians. 


him the necessity for action before the 
holidays, lest the relief should not be soon 
enough to prevent suffering. 

He said the estimate had not come to 
his Committee, but, if I would get it to 
him, he would bring it before them for 
immediate action. Inquiry developed the 
fact, that a law passed last winter, required 
that ** hereafter all estimates of appropri- 
ations, and estimates of deficiencies in 
appropriations, intended for the consider- 
ation and secking the action of any of the 
Committees of Congress, shall be trans- 
mitted to Congress through the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and in no other manner ; 
and the said Secretary of the Treasury 
shall first cause the same to be properly 
classified. compiled, indexed, and printed 


INDIAN CIRCUMLOCUTION 


OFFICE. 


C. C. PAINTER. 

under the supervision of the chief of divis- 
ion of warrants, estimates and appropria- 
tions of his department.” 

Knowing that action must be secured 
at once, or there was small chance of it 
before the holidays, and that a failure to 
secure it before the recess made it almost 
certain that it would be too late, I pro- 
cured from the Bureau a copy of a letter 
dire¢ting the Agent of the Piegans, Black- 
feet and Bloods to exhaust his supplies by 
the rst of April; also of the amount 
Thinking it the 
privilege of any member of the House to 
introduce a bill at any time, I would ask 


needed for their relief. 


for this, not as a deficfency, but simply as 
a gift to those people. 

The Sub-Committee, to whom I took 
this letter and statement of fact, said they 
could not take aétion until the estimate 
reached them in the regular way. 

My only way now. was to dislodge the 
estimate from the Treasury Department ; 
but inquiry developed the fact that it was 


not there. After various tentative inqui- 


ries it was found in the hands of the paying 
clerk of the Interior Department, along 
with a large number of deficiency estimates 
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we § of that department. with instructions to 
the hold them until all such should be received 
™ ~ and sent over to the Treasury Department 
h is together. The urgency of ¢A7s deficiency 
; appropriation was explained. anc the 
Me fF  so¢lerk said if the chief clerk would so di- 
ind rect. he would detach it. and send it over 
for at once. This chief clerk was found, 
and, after explanation. said he would so 
direct. “This was Saturday a. M.. and 
Monday morning I called to see if the 
instruction had been reccived and executed 
by the paving clerk. Tle said he had 
heard nothing from the chief clerk in 
regard to it. 

Thinking to save time, I went to the 

Commissioner and. stated the case. Te 
said, ** You understand I have a superior 
officer to Whom [| sent this estimite with 
the facts. It has passed out of my hands 
and control.” 
* I then went to the chief clerk. and said. 
‘ “To am going to ask a Senator to go 
tothe Treasury Department and push that 
estimate through that office. but before 
doing so I called to see if you have instruct- 
ed your clerk to send it over.” 

He said he had not. Tle learned from 
the financial clerk of the Interior Depart- 
ment that there was no urgency in the 
matter, and that the Commissioner had so 
intimated. | then went to the Commis- 
sioner and explained that his reported 








assertion had stopped my progress. — Te 
denied most emphatically that he had made 
such an assertion. On reporting this to 
the chief clerk, he sent for the financial 
clerk ; and after some conference over the 
matter it was decided that he would direct 
the estimates to be sent over. I asked 
that this one be detached and sent as an 
emergency case, but this he decided not to 
do, but to send the whole batch for various 
and sundry purposes, amounting, I think, 
to some four millions of dollars. 

I then went to our good friend Senator 
Dawes, and asked him if he would call 
and see the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
and urge him to put it through his depart- 
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ment without delay. This he did, and 1 
called next morning to see that it was 
being done. After a chase through several 
divisions. I found it in the hands of a cer- 
tain clerk. Ele said Mr. Dawes had 
spoken to him of it. but there was nothing 
from the Secretary of the Interior, nor was 
there anything in the estimate to show 
that there was any need of haste, but if 
I would secure such a statement, which 
would officially justify him in detaching 
it. he would do so. 

I went to the acting Secretary of the 
Interior (the Secretary being absent) and 
stated the case. Ile sent for the Com- 
missioner, and after some discussion they 
decided to ask the Treasury Department to 
return the estimates in order to detach 
this one and send it over alone, and I was 
asked to make this request of the clerk 
having it in hand. [I hinted somewhat 
strongly that these estimates had been 
officially transmitted from one department 
to the other. and would not be returned 
simply on the unofficial request of a man 
who had no connection with the govern- 
ment. But I was sent on the errand with 
the assurance that I could bring it back, 
and the whole matter could be disposed 
of within two hours. 

The answer of the clerk was what 1 
anticipated. ++ These estimates have been 
ofticially received from the Interior De- 
partment and can be sent back only on an 
official requisition.” 

My appeal to him that he would help 
me in some way to cut through the meshes 
of tape which tied up everything, and 
seemed in this case likely to prove fatal 
to many lives, was so far successful that he 
wrote the Secretary of the Interior a letter, 
in which he said that Senator Dawes had 
informed him that it was of vital impor- 
tance that the estimate for a deficiency 
in the appropriation for certain Indians 
should be sent at once to the Speaker of 
the House. and that if he would send an 
official statement of this necessity he would 
detach it and send it over at once. 
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Back I went with this letter; a clerk 
was instructed to prepare such a statement, 
and at my suggestion it was so made that 
the Committee on appropriations in the 
House could be under no doubt as to the 
urgency for action on their part before the 
holiday recess. 

After this was duly formulated, signed, 
copied, etc., I hastened back to the Treas- 
ury Department. The head of the Divi- 
sion having charge of the matter directed 
his clerk to do all that was required by the 
law, and the estimate was sent with < 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
stating the urgency of the case, to the 
Speaker of the House. I was entrusted 
with it, and went immediately to Mr. 
Ellis, Chairman of the Sub-Committee of 
appropriations having charge of Indian 
interests, who told his clerk to take it to 
the Speaker, and said he would refer it to 
the House, and the House would refer it to 
his Committee, and his Committee would 
take it up next morning, and report a 
joint resclution at once which undoubtedly 
the House would pass without delay. 

It was near the usual time for adjourn- 
ment, and fearing the Speaker might 
overlook it, I got Mr. Long of Massachu- 
setts to call the Speaker’s attention to it. 
I called the attention of Mr. Ryan also to 
it, who said his Committee would aét 
upon it next morning. I also met Mr. 


Randall in the hall, and called his atten- 
tion to it. 


He said his full Committee 


would meet in the morning, and could aq 
upon it if the Sub-Committee would 
bring it up. 

I then went to Mr. Dawes and arranged 
that he would bring it up before the Sen- 
ate just as soon as it passed the House. 

You know the sequel. The next morn- 
ing when I called on Mr. Ellis about 
sending the resolution over to Mr. Dawes, 
he bluntly said that he had not brought 
the matter before his Committee, and 
would not do so until he knew how the 
last appropriation had been expended. 

You have seen that this estimate for 
an urgent deficiency appropriation, upon 
which the lives of many people depended, 
was unaccompanied by a single line indi- 
cating the fact that there was any urgency 
This statement I succeeded in 
It would 


for action. 
getting from the department. 
have remained in the hands of a clerk 
under instruction to detain it until all 
the deficiency estimates of the department 
were sent in for the year, had I not by 
persistent effort dislodged it; it would 
have slept in the Treasury Department 
until such time as all the estimates from 
all the departments had been received, 
classified, printed, etc., and then it would 
have been smothered under the various 
estimates sent to the House Committee, 
and if not killed utterly, have maintained 
its mutilated existence on the general de- 
ficiency bill to be considered at the very 
close of the session. 
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MY FRIEND THE BOSS. 
A Story. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


No! I will not be tempted by any artistic considerations to switch off from the 
proper track of this story, too much crowded at the best, to tell the fortunes of that 
afternoon’s game of base ball. How Fremantle covered himself with glory by very 
prettily stealing second, or how Dawes disgusted every one by curious lack of judg- 
ment in throwing to bases, but subsequently made up a little by striking out seven 
men consecutively. ‘ All this has its place in literature, as Dr. Everett and a certain 
unknown author in the No Name series have shown. There will yet be published 
a novel in which everyone’s destiny will turn on the question whether, as the Hector 
of the story springs from the ground, stretching his arm above him, his fingers close 
tightly on the ball, or whether the ball strikes the third phalangette, breaks it 
backward and disables him for life. On this shall hinge the fortunes of the blond, 
heroine and the brunette heroine; of the cynical hero and the good-natured hero ; 
of the man of millions and the beggar in the gutter. But this story is not that novel, 
and I sadly pass by the fascinating episode. 

The reader will lay down the book, and recall the last game he saw played on the 
Diamond Field ; will imagine that the party from Mr. Fisher’s is sitting, watching 
the players, in three or four open carriages ; will observe that John Fisher is not 
there, but that Mrs. Fisher is; rather noisy, rather simple in her observations, and 
always foolish, and then the reader will return from the ball-ground to the house. 

And here was to be a party in-doors and out-doors, for all the players, for all the 
substitutes, for the amateur clubs and all their friends. The party was to be in- 
doors if it rained ; out-doors if it were not too cold. And, as it proved, it was one 
of the last straggling days of Indian summer, and on the exquisite lawn were scat- 
tered groups of pretty girls who had not yet lost the brown of their summer cam- 
paign, and of eager boys who were browner than the dames they admired. A band 
of music was on the west terrace, and just before the sun went down, in answer to a 
suggestion of Cordelia Grattan’s, the dignity of the great leader of the music so far 
unbent, that he consented to play a waltz ; nay, many waltzes. The hint was readily 
taken, and boys and girls, young men and maidens; nay, gentlemen of nine-and- 
fifty and women of an uncertain age, were flying round and round on that almost 
matchless lawn, ‘* accoutred as they were,” and enjoying the dance all the more, 
because they danced in boots, and hats and bonnets. 

For myself, I had determined, as I dressed for the party, that I would devote 
myself to our hostess, and find out, if I could, why thus far I knew so little of her. 
I saw her talking with a young man, who seemed ill at ease, and I drew up to them, 
thinking that he might be wishing to be relieved, and she be equally grateful if I 


relieved him. 
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I was at least half right. As for the rest. | do not know. 
* T think not.” he said. as I drew near. Either he was of a very florid complexion 


or he was blushing vehemently. 

“Oh! ves it is.x—I know it is.” cried Mrs. Fisher. and she giggled vehemently, 
*T tell all the young men so.” 

“What do vou tell them?” asked I. T never knew any one who did not class 
himself among the young men. Certainly [am one of them. Dr. Jackson says the 
prime of life lasts till we are sixty-five. 

*T tell Mr. Rose he should have his eve-glass set with diamonds. ‘They have 
such pretty ones at Bookwalter’s.” 

* And | tell Mrs. Fisher,” said young Rose. ++ that she must have our salaries 
raised at the Board of Works.” And then, quite as much relieved as | had fancied 
he would be. he touched his hat. and walked away. But it was pretty clear to me 
that he had been a litthe wounded by his hostess. 

Lasked where her husband was. ++ He affects to be at leisure all the afternoon.” 
said 1. ++ Can he not come and help in the dancing ?” 

* Don’t ask me about Mr. Fisher. He goes his way. and I go mine. 1 tell him 
if he will not bother me about his old machinery, and his letters from Europe. and 
the price of iron. T will not bother him when | give a party.” 

Of which ready retort, the specially interesting feature was that it was wholly 
untrue. Not only had Mrs. Fisher never made any such remark, which had in fact 
flashed on her at the moment. but every arrangement for this party had been made 
by John Fisher himself. The band had been ordered; the collation had been pro- 
vided; the invitations had been written and sent, all as one little detail in the business 
of this particular day. And, because he was a great man of business, the very 
smallest of them and the largest had all been attended to ten days before. 

* He likes young people. does he not?” ‘This was my next attempt. 

* Oh, yes! TP suppose he does. 1 am sure he is always filling up the house with 
them. It is a party to-day, and a reception to-morrow, and an afternoon tea the next 
day. Tsay to them that I might just as well be keeping a hotel. Better. indeed, for 
there’s Jane Mulhouse,—she does keep a hotel, or her husband does. And she 
lives in just the sweetest, dearest litthe house, on a side street in Chicago, with her 
books and her birds and her music, and you would not know there was a hotel 
within a thousand miles of her. ‘That’s the way I wish I could live.” And she 
rolled her eyes over her fan at me, with a sentimental look which gave me courage. 
For I saw that even I was worth flirting with. I persevered. 

* Twas sorry you could not go on our drive with us to-day. Mrs. Grattan said 
you were not well.” 

* Oh, yes! Thad one of my headaches. [am not fit to be here now. But it is 
one of the things.—well, I suppose you orators would say.—it is one of the things 
which one owes to society. ‘That means. Mr. Mellen,” she said in an aflected 
sadness, ** that means that my husband chooses to give a great party, and tells his 
people to invite Tom, Dick, and Harry, whom [I never saw nor heard of, and then 
wants me to come and be gracious to them all, and make it pass off well. Well, | 
do as Lam bidden. ‘That is poor woman’s place, I suppose. What is a headache 
to compare with the good of society?” And she sighed profoundly. 

I saw that I had made a mistake, and I stumbled out of it as well as I could. 
‘* You spoke of your friend’s quiet life with her books. — [| suppose I may credit you 


for those charming editions I saw in the breakfast-room.” 
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I took her off her guard here. For the moment she hesitated, doubting whether 
she would say she had selected them or not. But the instinét for contradiétion 
prevailed, as it almost always does with silly women, badly bred or not bred at all. 
They seem to think that there is a certain wit. or at least brilliancy., in opposing 
every proposition which is brought forward. 

“Books? Oh! breakfast-room? Oh, yes! | know what you mean. Oh, no! 
Don’t charge me with filling the whole house up with books. I may do very silly 
things. I believe people think I do. But the book folly was never one of mine. I 
tell them that T have my Bible. and my cook-books, and that if they want to talk 
about French novels. or German philosophers, they must go to some one else. 
Books. indeed! I pity the maids who have to dust them, and for all me they might 
be carved out of oak, as some books were. which I saw somewhere.” 

+ That does very well for you to say.” | said. persevering, as one sometimes does, 
because the exigencies of social life seem to require it. ‘* For all that, I should like 
to have a peep at the table in your own sitting-room and see who your favorite 
authors are.” 

“No, you would not, Mr. Mellen. You would tind my favorite authors are peo- 
ple you turned up your nose at. Tam not one of the people who run with the 
crowd. My husband made me go to the theatre to see the Lady of Lyons. + Why 
should I see the Lady of Lyons?’ I said. Then the next night they had something 
of Shakspere’s. I would not go: just to show my independence I would not go. I 
hate Shakspere, and I said I did. Then the man acted something else, Claude Mel- 
notte, was it not? and I went to that, just because the others would not. No, you 
would not want to see my favorite authors.” 

I said I had been turning over the music in the music racks, and | saw that she 
had some of my special favorites there. 

“Music! I fond of music? Did you really think because my poor husbanc 
chose to fill the house with those people. squalling and howling last night, that I 


cared for music? In the first place, I cannot sing a note. And in the second place, 
[ never had any patience to practice when To was a girl. And in the third place I 


have no ear. Oh, dear! Mr. Mellen, the money that is spent in this city on singers 
and players, operas and concerts, terrifies me. [Tf T had my way, there should not 
be a jews-harp in the town.” 

I was beginning to wonder what was the charm of that Chicago lady’s house, s¢ce- 
ing books and music, on which I had ventured first, were so worthless. I believe I 
should have asked if Mr. Fisher were fond of birds, but another lady drew near, 
paid her respects, and the two fell into talk together, in which IT was an unwilling 
third. But IT had not. or thought [had not, a chance to leave. 

* So glad to see you. Mrs. Vanderwever.” 

* So glad to see you. dear Mrs. Fisher. What a perfect day you have, and what 
a lovely party.” 

** It is pretty to see the young people, is it not? | was saying to Mr. Mellen,—let 
me introduce Mr. Mellen.—that there is nothing I so delight in as seeing young 
people happy. [ hope dear Clara is here.” 

No; Clara was out of town. She had gone over to the college at New Padua, 
and there was an exhibition that day, and Clara had stayed to hear Dr. Farrar read 
Browning. 

** Dr. Farrar read Browning!” cried Mrs. Fisher. ++ Do you tell me that to-day 


is the day for Browning? Why, I sent over for the tickets a week ago, and they lie 
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on my table now. Iso dote on Browning. I was saying to Mr. Mellen that if I could 
not call Browning my own poet, and Christina Rossetti, too, you know, I did not 
think life would be worth living.” 

Mrs. Vanderweyer had undoubtedly heard enough of such protestations before, 
She broke in a little unceremoniously to ask where Mr. Fisher was. 

** Don’t ask me about John Fisher. I am the last person in Tamworth to ask 
about him. I tell them that everybody else is privileged to know about him, except 
poor I. No! this is just the way. He comes to me and says, ‘It is time for a party 
to the people of the town.’ And I say I think it will be a pretty time for a lawn- 
party. Then I order the music, and send out my notes, and put on my best gown, 
and come and have the party, and John Fisher has forgotten all about it. He is 
down at the foundry with a new steam gauge, or he is in the Club talking politics, 
and I have the party to entertain. I say to them that at the end of the year he does 
not know his neighbors by sight, he is so unsociable.” 

And so on, and so on. 

And in truth, all this afternoon John Fisher was sadly and wearily rushing from 
one office to another and one house to another, to hear more and more details of her 
utter folly and absurdity, in her fraud with the necklace, and was trying to save her 
from the public disgrace which at twelve o’clock that day had seemed inevitable. 

For Mary Bell, unwillingly enough, had gone to him to tell him the whole story. 
It was certainly the best thing which she could do. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF all this misery about the necklace, I knew nothing all that afternoon, nor, 
indeed, for some days after. 

The day was only too short for the dancers. But the evening chill would come 
on, and unwillingly enough they retreated to the house. There a few enthusiastic 
couples still kept up their waltzing, with a band not at all unwilling. To my great 
pleasure Mary Bell appeared. I felt more at ease with her than I did with any one 
but our host. I saw this afternoon that she was a little ill at ease. But when I 
asked after him, she simply said that his time was never his own, and that she sup- 
posed some one had called him away. 

Just as the last dancers disappeared he came in. If he were annoyed or careworn, 
I did not then notice it, nor learn that he was tired. The very moment when the 
last guest vanished, ‘+ tea” was announced. It proved to be that composite meal 
which old housekeepers call a ** high tea,” where, on one hospitable board, appear 
provisions which would answer for breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea or supper, or for 
all of these piled together. The children were here and their father let them have 
their way, he drew them out indeed. Perhaps he did not want to show that he 
himself had something other than hospitality to think of. At all events he did not 
show it then. 

We really lounged at table, listening to the boys’ accounts of Fremantle’s prowess, 
and to criticisms of Dawes’s wretched failure, till a servant announced that two 
gentlemen were waiting for Mr. Fisher in the library. He turned to me and asked 
if I would join them. ‘+ They are both intelligent men,” he said, ** and there will 
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be a dozen others like them. Come if you want to talk politics. If you do not, 
Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. Grattan will give you some music. To tell you the truth, this 
ra final discussion before our great battle of Tuesday. You have 


is our last chance for 
that Tuesday week is the critical day of all history,—that Wa- 


not heard, perhaps, 
terloo and Pharsalia only led up to it.” 

I said I had heard that they had their city election on that Tuesday, in fact I sup- 
posed my Temperance speech had something to do with it, and that I should be very 


glad to be admitted behind the scenes. 

«As for that.” said John Fisher as we left the room, ** there is very little scenery ; 
and very little costume, but what we wear in the shops. The English of it is, as in 
all large towns of which I know anything, that the liquor dealers, large and small, 
are of course a unit in all politics. Their business compels them to be a unit. — It is 
just as slavery made the fifty thousand slaveholders into one great corporation, and 
Of course, also, this liquor-dealing unit 


they needed no charter to incorporate them. 
Every chalk-score gives a lien 


controls a great many votes of men who drink daily. 
And any candidate who will wipe out that score, may have 


on some one voter. 
Of course this combination, this unit, 


that man’s vote, without many questions. 
It votes for the same President, for the same Governor, for the same 


votes together. 
There is not a large town in America where this 


Sheriff, for the same Aldermen. 
Unit does not exist. It makes in each town a political club, of people who never 
saw or heard of each other. This club votes, as it has a right to, as one. 

‘What is there on the other side?” he went on, after he had presented me to 
Lauderdale and Jackson, who were waiting for us in the library. ‘* On the other 
side are all sorts of opinions. There are the politicians, who are interested in Na- 
tional parties. They detest local politics, because they introduce so much confusion 
in calculations. Then there are the Temperance people. They are apt to be quar- 
relling with each others’ panaceas. There are a handful of people, one in_ fifty 
There are a few lawyers, with theories about govern- 


who care about the schools. 
There are some ambitious young men 


ment, and a few persons with other theories. 
who wish the city were better governed; who hate rings, and will do anything, so 
they are only sure nobody else wants them to do it. All this breaks up the opposi- 
tion to the Unit. It breaks it up so badly in some places, that the decent people, 
who would be glad to see a decent government, lose all heart. They tell me that in 
Boston, where I think your father came from, they cannot get fifty voters in a hun- 
dred to the polls at their city elections. They tell me that the Unit governs them, 
while it has not a quarter part of the voters. 

** But we do not do things in that way here,” said Mr. Lauderdale, a fat, bustling, 
jolly man, who stood with his back to the fire, rubbing his hands with glee. 


**Not much,” said Mr. Jackson, a tall, thin, pale man, more taciturn, to whom 


” 


he appealed. 
John Fisher introduced me to these two gentlemen, and I found they knew my 


name. Lauderdale began at once to give me points which he wished [ would make 


in the address I had come to deliver ; and Jackson, in his short-metre way, made his 
suggestions, and confirmed his friend’s.. One and another gentleman came in, and 
to cach I was presented. Some of them fell into our group, which was discussing 
Temperance specially, the others fell into groups of their own, all standing, until the 
entry of two gentlemen made our number fourteen complete, and then without even 
a word from our host every man looked for a chair, turned it round and seated him- 


self, so that we all sat in a rude horseshoe order, with John Fisher in the middle, at 


his writing table. 
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‘*T am glad to see you all,” he said, very quietly. ‘I hope all the news is as 
good as Weemyss brings us.” And he looked inquiringly at the left end of the horse. 
shoe, and nodded to the gentleman who sat there, who was, as it happened, one of 
the last comers. 

‘*T am sorry to say our news is very bad,” replied he ; ** it is as bad as it can be, 
In fact Ward 7 has gone all to pieces, and ‘all the King’s oxen’ cannot set it up 
again. Ifthe rest of you have as bad news as I, we may as well all go a-fishing 
to-morrow morning.” 

There was something amusing in the lugubrious tone of this Mr. Harkness. But 
he was evidently badly in earnest. It was clear enough that he would not have 
made any such confession outside these sacred walls. What he was telling, also, 


was news which the public would not know till the next morning ; might not know 


g3 
for many days. But there was no doubt it was true. It amounted to this, that in the 
Seventh Ward, which was the very palladium of the vote of the good sense and 
integrity of Tamworth, on which the leaders in this coterie always relied for a square 
thousand majority over ‘+ It.” with which to start all their calculations, in this 
redoubtable Seventh Ward, certain old-time jealousies had become uncontrollable. 
The Blues and the Greens, in the house of our friends, were in raging quarrel with 
each other. Swinton had declared that he would be alderman this year, if every other 
district in Tamworth chose the Devil and his saints to be aldermen. Swinton would 


not be ** sat upon” 


and despised any longer. Tle had led the ward, in good times 
and bad times, and he would not be snubbed as he had been at the caucus which 
chose delegates to the State convention. Ever since that time had this fire been 
smouldering in Michael Swinton’s mind. And now it had burst out, and there was 
not a man in all the shops but thought Swinton had the right of it, and deserved 
justice. 

But, as everybody who sat around John Fisher’s table knew, that is, every one 
excepting me, Michael Swinton could no more be chosen the alderman or Ward 7, 
than Benediét Arnold could. Harkness was dramatic and very amusing, ‘ts he 
described the horror of the people on the Hill at any such suggestion. ‘The people 
on the Hill were going to the caucus this very night, in forces such as the Till had 
never sent to any caucus since caucuses were heard of. To tell the truth, the people 
on the Hill generally let caucuses alone. They generally voted for the ticket which 
was suggested,—well, in the room we were sitting in, or which was approved there. 
But there came occasions when the people on the Hill forgot their cosmogonies 
and their correlations, turned a cruel back on their own whist parties, left the discus- 
sion of Protoplasm and of Evolution; the last novel was on the shelf, and the last 
fortnightly was uncut, while Mr. Molineux bade Dennis drive him down to the 
ward meeting, that he might take part in the government of the country. “This was 
one of these gilded occasions. There would be quiet to-night in the philosophical 
and fashionable circles on the Hill, while the Molincux people and the Gulls and 
the Fitz-Altamonts and the Sweenys all rode down to the caucus, to vote as Harry 
Gull, who managed the politics of the Hill, should direét them. 


, 


* And who are the Hill people going to send to the Board of Aldermen?” asked 
John Fisher, laughing at Harkness’s lugubrious caricatures. 
* Oh, they have got a fossil. Even you never heard of him, Mr. Fisher. They 


dug him up out of the graveyard. They have persuaded old Col. Stothers to run, 


ee 








and old Col. Stothers says, that ‘if a little of the sinews of war should prove neces-* 


sary, he will venture to intimate that the fountain of the sinews will not soon run 
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dry.’ Old Col. Stothers is to take the stump against Michael Swinton! The caucus 
to-night will break up in a row. Swinton’s people will adjourn to the Methodist 
vestry opposite, and you will have two tickets, and then Master Dick Mallory, the 
most popular and the most unreliable little son of perdition that ever lied to a 
woman or cheated a man, will slip into your City Council, over the head of both 
your candidates, and the good God only knows what mischief he will do when he 


gets there!” 

This was poor Horace Harkness’s peroration. He had occupied more time than 
his share in his story, and he knew he had. But all men knew the importance of it. 
Harkness had been spending all that day, all of many days, on this business. There 
was no one ‘¢of any account” in the Ward whom he had not seen about it. He had 
even talked suavely and with dignity with Col. Stothers. ‘+I tell you,” said Hark- 
ness, *¢ 1 put on my dogskin gloves, I took a Malacca joint. [ had Withers send a 
coupé to carry me, and we put Bob Sykes into livery for the occasion.”” But the 
Colonel’s heart had not melted. Harkness seemed to have done all that a prudent 
and conciliatory counsellor could do. But the English of it all was that the Ward 
was fatally divided, and that at the very outset, we had lost our best advantage. 
Worst of all, as it always is, we were sorest wounded in the house of our friends. 

In such fashion we rapidly went round the semi-circle, and in longer or shorter 
reports obtained an interior view of the prospects of the great election from each of 
the twelve wards. There was never the slightest self-deception among these men. 
They spoke as clearly and calmly of defection or of accession to the forces of order, 
as a physician in consultation might speak of the temperature revealed by his ther- 
mometer, or ihe rapidity of the pulse as he had counted it. [Lowever pitilessly they 
might one day choose to brag before the public, there was no such bragging here. 
Some of the reports were encouraging ; some seemed fatal. It was taken for granted 


” 


that unless ** We” carried cight wards handsomely, ** /¢” scored a substantial vic- 
tory. No one spoke of the parties in contest by any political or local names. — It 
was ** We,” or ** They,” or as L have written, +} We,” or * /t.” They all under- 
stood entirely that their enemy moved as one man, and their whole object was to 
secure a concentration which might, in the least degree, rival a union so certain and 
so formidable. 

How far they would succeed in this, I was by no means certain. * Where bad 
men conspire, good men must combine,” Mr. Burke says, but he does not say, any- 
where, how they are to do it. Cousin says, on the other hand, that low down in the 
quality of evil is its powerlessness, its incapacity to reproduce itself. ‘This also is true. 

But we were not worried about the evil of ten years to come. It was the evil of 
that autumn that we were in battle with. And that living Evil had power cnough 
todo a great deal of harm in Tamworth, if it were permitted to take possession of the 
government now. 

How were you going to combine? You had twenty different corps and as many 
as five hundred corps commanders, and each corps commander had a special evil he 
wanted to crush and a special policy he wanted to carry out. 

Indeed, I was reminded of poor Spain, where with only sixteen million people, 
they have sixteen million and one political parties. 

But in John Fisher’s library there was harmony, if only from that library it 
might take possession of the city, and the real leaders of the city. 

Everybody knew that there were leaders ; nobody complained of this. The opin- 
ions of the leaders had been obtained. Indeed, you might say that this meeting 
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was meant chiefly for a Report of what the leaders of the different shops, clubs, 
reading-rooms, unions, associations, corporations, and Companies, thought best and 
could stand by. 

What they thought Best, that was really the object which these twelve gentlemen 
who were ‘* combining ” with John Fisher believed was attainable, and indeed they 
thought it was the only thing worth fighting for. I was fairly awed sometimes by 
the cool Puritanism with which some John Brown would make a report as to the 
tone of feeling of a knot of boys, hardly yet men, in a skating-rink which he seemed 
to be interested in. I was tempted to ask him if they did not open the rink with 
prayer. I am sure they might have done so, as he described the young fellows there, 
and have done it reverently. 

When I did speak to him, he said with a smile like Cromwell’s, ** We do not mean 
to let the Devil have all the fun.” 


The reports from the twelve wards were all made. John Fisher *+ resumed” the 
position with wonderful clearness, and threw light on it, with a way to give every 
one courage. He then made two or three practical suggestions which led to discus- 
sion, and asked some questions which called forth answers. Of the result of the 
discussions this story will tell. I will not try to make this reader understand the 
detail. 

Everything had to be considered. The people of the Causeway, justly irritated 
about the vote on their school-houses ; the whole interest of the Wire men, who had 
lost their water power when the canal was closed by the State, and had never had 
justice done them; the evident unpopularity of the commission which was cutting 
down all the trees in the streets and substituting jonquils, with the best possible 
motives, but in face of public opinion ; the demands of the cabmen ; the rights of the 
street railways; the need of the athletic clubs, who wanted new privileges in the 
park; the failure of skating, now for two years,—all these interests and a hundred 
more, I suppose, were to be considered and conciliated. And IT) was not to be 
permitted to handle one of them. Every one knew how IT manages such affairs. 

For me, I listened longer than I understood, and when the company broke up into 
groups again, and different gentlemen began impressing their wishes on each other, 
I left the library and crossed to the parlor, where I hoped to find my guardian genius 
in the house, my ** guide, philosopher and friend,” Mary Bell. 

I found there, as I knew I should, several ladies, generally the wives of the gen- 
tlemen who had met in the library. There was quite a little party assembled. 

I joined Miss Bell at once. 

It is very hard to describe the charm which this young woman,—lI had almost 
said this girl,—already had over me. It is very hard to describe her. I have never 
known any one say she was beautiful when he had seen her but once ; nay, when he 
had only seen her, as you might see her, as she rode by in a carriage. On the other 
hand, if an impious person should say in a group of her friends that Mary Bell is not 
beautiful, he would hardly escape with his life, after the assertion. Clearly the 
charm is in her expression, as people say, if they only quite knew what they meant. 
I have found this out, that her voice is very sweet, and shows its sweetness in talk 
quite as well and as often as in the elaborations of music. 

What I said of her raving, when we were in the carriage, shows what is her enthu- 
siasm for nature. Indeed, when I joined the party in the drawing-room, Mary Bell 
was saying to a Mr. Rossiter, who had left the library a little before me, 
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‘©Oh, yes! in the perfeét world,—whenever we come so far,—all our dances will 
be out-of-doors.” 

They had been talking of the impromptu frolic, led by Mrs. Grattan, on the lawn. 

‘* Then we shall certainly not dance much in what is now the dancing season,” 
said he. ‘* Low dresses and satin slippers will have little chance with the snow 
fifteen inches deep and the thermometer below zero.” 

‘*Who said satin slippers, Mr. Rossiter?” said she. ‘+ And who asked for low 
dresses? You only show your crass conservatism, as Mr. Mellen here would say. 
Only yesterday Mrs. Fisher brought home a charming book of National costumes, 
where there is a lovely Polish lady waltzing in fur boots and in a coat of furs. 

** You may be sure, that half the social evils you gentlemen are battling about in 
the library, come from the people’s staying in-doors so much.” 

**] should like to know what you would say, after a winter with the Sioux on the 
plains,” he said. 

‘* Well, we need not push things to the extremes,” said Mary Bell. ‘+ Pérhaps 
the Sioux and we can meet half way. Let us persuade Stilling & Hausbilder 
to send them out a little consignment of frame houses; say ten thousand ; that is 
nothing to Stilling & Hausbilder. That will make fifty thousand poor, freezing 
wretches comfortable. Then the Sioux may send back to me, and other long-suf- 
fering people like me, fifty thousand skins of ermine, and otter, and beaver, and elk, 
and bear, and we will be grateful to them, if only they or any power can keep us in 
the open air four hours of every winter day.” 

Mr. Rossiter laughed and said that she solved the Indian problem very easily. 
She threw the solution, he observed, quite largely on Stilling & Hausbilder. 

** Not too largely, perhaps,” said Mary Bell, speaking now more seriously. ‘+I 
do not know Mr. Stilling, but I do know Mr. Hausbilder. He helped me through, 
so well, with one of my poor people. A man who has worked his way up, every 
inch from the bottom. He knows what it is to be hungry, and what it is to be cold. 
And he is a man who takes hold with a will when there is anything to do.” 

‘Yes; there are rich men, and rich men. Some of them, and this is one of 
them, like to succeed in their business. Just as Cordelia Grattan likes to write 
a good story; just as Meissonier likes to paint a good picture; just as Dr. Thorn- 
dike likesto have a patient get well, this Mr. Hausbilder likes to send a house 
to the king of the Cannibal Islands. He likes to have it go up without the sound 
of a hammer. He likes to imagine the king’s satisfaction when he comes down 
from the hills after two days, and finds the house standing there. He likes to have 
anybody write and tell him about it. 

“He does it because he likes it. He does not do it, because Mr. Ledger, the 
book-keeper, or Mr. Skinflint, the financial partner, tell him that they have made 
eleven hundred and twelve dollars and twenty-three cents on the houses they sent to 
the Cannibal Islands. 

‘* He wants to have the people in this world live in better houses. This is his 
way of making the Kingdom of God come.” 

I said with some of her enthusiasm that Westerly said the same thing to me about 
clothing every twentieth man in the country. He took real pleasure, substantial 
pleasure, in knowing that they had better clothes on their backs than they would 
have had if he had not lived.” 

‘“No!” said Mary Bell. ** I used to think the money part was the hard part. 
I do not think so now. Is not your poor Secretary of the Treasury half crazy 
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because he does not know what to do with his money? He pulls down his vaults 
and builds larger. 

‘¢ Poor man!” and she shuddered. ‘‘ I should think he would be so afraid of the 
parable.” 

Mr. Rossiter said that his mother used to say that she had been tried with all the 
trials except one. She was seventy years old, and said she wished she could be 
tried by Prosperity. She wanted to know how she should bear that.” 

‘¢T wish I had known your mother,” cried Mary Bell, and I saw that at the 
moment the young man’s cheeks flushed red. He was not wholly under his own 
control. ‘+I think,” said she, ‘*that I should have agreed with her in so many 
things.” 

Was Mr. Rossiter, then, so intimate with Miss Bell, that she knew what his 
mother said or thought often ? 

She turned to me, and asked some question about what she called the caucus in 
the library. 

I answered as well as I could. But I found I was annoyed, when Rossiter, who 
knew everybody and understood the lay of the land so much better than I did, was 
able to supplement my explanation, and, in faét, filled in the exact gap where mine 
failed. 

Why was I annoyed? Mr. Rossiter did this without the least presumption or 
aflectation. Why should he not tell Miss Bell what she wanted to know? 

None the less I was annoyed, and I was annoyed because I was annoyed. Who 
was this Mr. Rossiter? I crossed the room to ask my other friend in the family, 
Cordelia Grattan, who was just leaving the piano. 

But at this moment there was a general incursion of all the men in the library. 
We had but few ladies in the drawing-room to meet the requisitions, or to make 
agreeableness, light and sweetness for so great a multitude, still, our little handful 
of skirmishers formed in open order to receive infantry as well as they could. 

But Cordelia Grattan was surrounded by half-a-dozen gentlemen beside myself, 
and I found I had no chance to ask her personal questions about the company. 


To be continued. 


























Berore the first number of our magazine had seen the light, while there was only 
a whisper in the air that it hoped to ‘*lend a hand” in giving form to the chaotic 
charitable sentiment sometimes found floating in the minds of women,—letters began 
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- to come ; letters from tender souls that have always ‘‘ felt for the poor,” but felt too 
- much ever to do anything, and letters from tough and fibrous workers who have done 
too much ever to feel anything. 
- We recognize the fact that, in an era of philanthropic reform, the first-named cor- 
re respondents are very far behind. They hear afar the murmur of a new conflict ; 
ve they see a sign in the distant sky, but are very slow in putting out their own little 
banners, and very uncertain as to the causes in which to let them wave. 
- Meantime, the other class are in the fore-front of every fray. A hint of a defeét 
in charitable method taken on Monday, produces a thorough investigation on Tues- 
a day, and a full exposure by Wednesday. Letters pointing out the remedy are ready 
i for the midnight mail, reaching the journals before breakfast on Thursday, demand- 
ing tersely, in the name of common sense and humanity, that such a cyclone of 
z opinion shall be created as will sweep the error off the face of creation by fifteen 
a minutes past eleven on Friday. 
" These rapid reformers stand to their hesitating sisters in the double light of a noble 
a example of what they themselves might do, and of a solemn warning against what 
( 4 they might become. 


Between the two extremes, as shown in the hazy helplessness of some epistles 
and the chilly, two-edged sharpness of others, come letters so womanly, so full of 





genuine consciousness of human misery, and, at the same time, so vigorous in 
thought and full of suggestion, that we should be glad to give our readers the benefit 
of them all. But our space admits of but one, touching a practical question that is 
engaging the best thought of some of the best thinkers of the day. 


Drar Eprror :— 

To find your name associated with a magazine which promises to point 
out the quicksands that lie in the way of philanthropic progress, and which will also 
erect guide-posts to direct us in the best paths of benevolent work, fills me with 
new hope. 

To be able to interchange views with skilful workers and to read detailed accounts 
of their achieved successes cannot fail to educate philanthropic sentiment, until it 
shall become thoroughly practical and abundant in effective results. 

Now may I, in your earliest issue, ask for light on that which is to me a very dark 
subject ? 

In my contaét with the poor, and in my observations of charitable work, the appli- 
cants who seek help are either totally unskilled laborers, for whom there is no regular 
work; or skilled workmen who have degraded their opportunities by intemperate 
habits. 

To rectify these conditions in the middle-aged fathers and mothers seems an almost 
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hopeless task. I will not even stop to talk about it. But what can be done to pre- 
vent the children of these unskilled laborers becoming like their parents, when they 
reach mature years? ; 

Must the little girls who, without the compulsory education law, would live in the 
streets, grow up to lead idle and corrupt lives, since at home they see no industrious 
habits, and are not taught elsewhere the first rudiments of manual labor? Boys, it 
seems to me, have a better chance, inasmuch as they drift into the employ of practical 
business men, and receive the benefit of association with the world’s busy workers, 
But girls whose mothers are slatternly, ignorant women, must be trained by the 
state, or grow up to be degraded copies of what they see at home. 

Tell us, why should not manual training be given the girls in the public schools, 
side by side with the teaching of the three ** R’s?”) > Why again should not earnest 
women be found, who in conneétion with Sunday School work, should associate 
Industrial afternoon or evening classes for girls? These street children have no 
place in which to meet socially at night. Cannot they be helped toward self-sup- 
port and respectability by being taught, even in a chapel parlor, to cut, fit, and sew 
garments, and how to cook ? 

Is there any public school, or church, or Sunday School, that has successfully 
treated or tested this matter of industrial training for girls? I hope so, and that some 
good worker will relate the experience which has shown the possibility of limiting 
pauperism, by preventing accessions to its ranks from among the children of the poor. 


As a problem of the means of self-support for those, who, without it, constantly 
swell our pauper population, the above question properly belongs to philanthropy ; 
and upon its conditions we hope to hear later from some of the most careful students 
of technical education in this and other lands. 

At first thought, it might seem that the work asked for by our correspondent is 
already well begun, and that the sewing schools maintained by almost every parish 
and also by numberless missions and private philanthropies, answer in part this need. 
But, if we are correétly informed, in only one such school, out of the hundreds in 
New York City for example, is the training in sewing carried to such a point as to 
enable girls to support themselves by the needle, or even to cut and fit their own 
garments and those of other members of their families. 

In the graduates of the Winthrop school, in Boston, we may trace the results of 
a grand experiment in this direétion. There the pupil of the upper grade is fitted 
to enter a position as seamstress in a family, or to save the expense of a seamstress 
in her own. 

In Jamestown, New York, a town that is a neighbor of Chautauqua, sewing and 
other industries are taught in every grade of public school, and girls on leaving not 
only knit, crochet and embroider,—instruétion in all of which is a part of their 
regular course,—but they cut and make garments, cook five kinds of bread, also 
cake enough to create dyspepsia, make a variety of soups, stew, roast and broil, 
and deal with cheap pieces of meat so as to make them nourishing and palatable. 
Besides all this, the printing office is for girls as well as boys, and in any or every 
branch of printing they may prepare themselves for self-support if they will. 

As a most encouraging sign of the advance in sentiment along this line we find the 
new College for Women, in Columbus, Mississippi,—a State college aiming to educate 
in the best manner, the best classes of Southern girls,—far in advance in the handi- 
work plan. This college, which opened this last autumn with between three and four 


hundred pupils, provides in its new building facilities for the study of telegraphy, 
printing, and various other industries, so that no girl need leave the institution un- 
prepared to undertake her own support. 
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Opening Charity Conference of New York Women. 
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Experiments in kitchen gardens are opening the eyes and training the hands of 
multitudes of little girls in the details of domestic service, and new industrial educa- 


tion societies are moving upon the question from all sides and are already far in 


advance in theory of any opportunities that they can secure for practice. 
When educators are not kept so hard at work with each new class that they have 


neither time nor strength to follow the older 


pupil out into his or her new world ; when 


educational authorities learn that any system is a failure which does not prepare for 


the sure and swift-coming future of the chil 


d, the true teacher may perhaps find access 


tothe real nature and the whole nature of the scholar, and be able to apportion properly 


the training for heart and head and hand. 
do much to hasten the day. 


It is for us who already see the need to 


OPENING CHARITY CONFERENCE OF NEW YORK WOMEN. 


On Monday, the twenty-third of No- 
vember, 1885, a conference of women en- 
gaged in charitable work in the city of 
New York, was held at the rooms of the 
State Charities’ Aid 
the auspices of that Association and the 
Charity Organization Society. In_ the 
teeth of the storm of the 
more than a hundred women assembled 
to hear an informal talk by Mrs. James 
T. Fields of Boston, on-** The Purpose 
and Value of Conferences,” and to dis- 


Association, under 


worst scason 


cuss its suggestions. 

Mrs. Fields thought it impossible to ex- 
aggerate the value of organization in all 
charitable work. It is not only the sav- 
ing of time and labor that are to be con- 
sidered, but the fact that cach person 
engaged brings a talent differing in some- 
thing from every other. The sum of the 
whole is greater than the value of the 
units promises. the 
good done by the increased forces brought 


Besides increased 
to bear on any given work, is the increased 
enthusiasm of the workers. Personal con- 
tact, discussion, the sense of fellowship in 
labor, evolve the spark which kindles. 
To go to the very top of things for a com- 
e =e ’ 
parison, one might quote Dante’s, 


“Voices diverse make up sweet melodies.” 


In Boston, it had been found that week- 


ly conferences of charitable workers were 
of the greatest value, both to the helpers by 
way of suggestion, stimulus, and guidance, 
and to the helped by way of direct benefit. 
At these later, 
every phase of reform came up for dis- 


conferences, sooner or 
cussion, and it was always seen that every 
attempt to alleviate any form of misery, 
or root up any form of vice, indireétly 
affected every other form of misery or 
vice. Thus the questions of low wages, 
of the ignorance of the poor, of temper- 
ance, of tenement-house reform, of the 
degradation of women, were so related to 
each other that to work for the enlighten- 
ment of the public sense on any one sub- 
ject was to work for all, and to effect any 
real gain in one direction was to effect a 
gain in all, 

It would be found that organization of 
forces, and frequent meetings for confer- 
ence and comparison of experiences by 
charitable workers, dissipated the idea 
that there were many exceptional cases 
Rather, it 
appeared that these cases belonged to 


of poverty and wretchedness. 


classes, and it became easier to help the 
individuals, through knowledge of the 
class. 

Mrs. Fields felt that 
ing among the poor was the first step 


household  visit- 


towards elevating their condition, and she 
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thought that women should take hold hard 
of this visiting. The more they set them- 
selves to accomplish, the more determined 
they were to be thorough and not spare 
themselves, the easier they would find the 
work, because of their greater interest in 
it. It was only through familiarity with 
their lives at home, through standing on 
really friendly terms with them, that any 
successful attempt could be made to im- 
prove the condition of the very poor, 
The list of these friendly visitors should 
be a large one, because so many constant- 
ly dropped out from the number. Of 
fifty who would serve the present season, 
it would be found that at least half must, 
for various reasons, be counted out next 
year. Charitable workers must learn, 
above all things, to look at their work in 
a large way, so that no failure, or appar- 
ent failure, of individual eflort in individ- 
ual cases shall result in depression or 
discouragement. To this end, confer- 
ences were most helpful, any personal 
disappointment fading out in the glow of 
sympathy, hope, and success, that always 
surrounds a group of high-minded persons 
working together for high ends. 

After Mrs. Fields had finished her wise 
talk,—to whose interest and suggestive- 
ness this brief and bald memorandum 





does little justice,—a letter was read from 
Philadelphia, published in the J/onthly 
Register, for July, 1585, showing the ex- 
tent and value of the work accomplished 
during the last year by the Women’s Con- 
ferences in Philadelphia, a work ranging 
from the relief of cases of extreme want, to 
the establishing of free concerts, and lead- 
ing, by example, to the formation of simi- 
lar societies in other cities. In the State 
of New York alone, during the last year 
there were reported to be eight hundred 
associations of women being in charitable 
work, while others are being added to the 
list at the rate of one a month. It would 
be easy to see how helpful to these would 
be that sense of associated eflort which 
comes from conferences, one with another. 


One of the ladies gave her experiences 
in the Day Nurseries, and of the gain that 
all charities would make by frequent con- 
ferences among charitable workers, and 
added that she thought one great benefit 
to accrue would be the teaching of women 
themselves to express easily and clearly 
the excellent ideas of which timidity or 
inexperience now deprive their fellow- 
workers. She had found that women who 
are never at fault in a social emergency, 
and who sing with ease in a crowded 
parlor, or even in a public hall, are so 
frightened at the sound of their own voices 
that they cannot make the simplest state- 
ment clearly and forcibly, before an audi- 
ence of their own sex. She advocated 
frequent conferences as a part of the 
** higher education.” 

A member of ** The American Female 
Guardian Society,” said that while she 
believed that frequent conferences were 
greatly to be desired, she felt tempted to 
declare that neither conferences nor any 
other means would do anything to stem 
the tide of pauperism, so long as women 
persisted in feeding it at its source by in- 
discriminate alms-giving, which,was not 
only a folly, but a sin. 
poor, sceing how hard it is to earn their 


The industrious 


scanty wage, and how grudingly it is 
paid, and seeing at the same time how 
easily professional beggars fill their pock- 
ets, grow sick with discouragement. It 
was wicked to confuse their moral sense 
in this way. It was a cruelty beyond 
words to express. Neither money nor 
other dole should be bestowed, in a great 
city like this, without individual inquiry 
into every case of pretended want. There 
are agencies enough to feed and_ shelter 
the destitute while such investigation is 
making, and it is not too much to say 
that every penny given to a street or house 


beggar is a coin paid to propagate beg- 
gary. It is the women that think them- 
selves tender-hearted, who are direétly re- 
sponsibie for half the misery of this great 
city, and not until they stop this alms- 
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giving is there much hope for real charity. 

The chairman of the meeting then said 
she thought it impossible that any woman 
associated with any charitable organiza- 
tion could need to be reminded of the 
folly and inhumanity of alms-giving, and 
she knew not how to reach those women 
guilty of the offence. But she felt that 
its mischievousness could not be exagger- 
ated. 

Other ladies having much experience 
among the poor, offered vigorous protests 
against alms-giving, and it was suggested 
that the discussion of this sentimental 
crime be made the subjeét of a special 
conference. Other topics mentioned for 
future consideration were temperance, 
improvement of tenement houses, the 
working over-hours and on Sundays of 
hands in small faétories and warehouses, 
and of shop-girls at holiday times, or 
under other stress, and the need of more 
lodging-houses for working-women, of 
whom there are ninety thousand now 
earning their bread in this city. 

It was well observed that the desire 
and instinét for union in all charitable and 
mission work had grown astonishingly 
within.the memory of the older workers. 
Forty years ago sectarian walls were 
higher. Each sect liked to have the credit 
of its own good works as well as each 


church or community. 


Now. women of 
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all denominations and of no denomination 
work easily and eagerly together, bent on 
no reward other than the success of their 
Therefore the time seems 


undertaking. 
ripe for frequent conferences. 

It was then unanimously resolved that 
a conference should be held at the rooms 
of the State Charities’ Aid Association, 
21 University Place, on the third Monday 
of every month, at 11 o’clock, and that 
all charitable women, belonging to any 
society or to none, should be cordially 
welcomed and urged to enlist the interest 
of other women in charitable work of all 
kinds. 

More encouraging, perhaps, than any- 
thing said at the meeting,—where all the 
talk was noticeably full of common sense 
and right-mindedness,—was the fact that 
so many women, not members of any 
society, and visibly new to the work, had 
braved so fierce a storm to find out what 
unknown duties awaited their willing 
hands. The atmosphere was so cheerful, 
so sensible, so unsentimental, so stimu- 
lating. that it seemed not only an obliga- 
tion but a pleasure to concern one’s self 
with the affairs of one’s wretched neigh- 
bor and, considering how large looked 
the possibilities of life, one understood the 
wise saying of Theophrastus Such, * that 
this world would be well worth living in, 
if one had no lot of one’s own.” 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 


A woman, Isabella the Catholic, estab- 
lished the first army hospital. Before her 
day, ten soldiers died from disease and 
exposure where one was killed, and ten 
died of slight wounds, neglected, where 


one received a fatal injury. 

A woman, Florence Nightingale, estab- 
lished the modern system of army nursing, 
reducing not only the death-rate, but the 


rate of suflering, to a degree not to be ex- 
pressed by percentages. 

IIosea Biglow was right when he said 
that 


“ Civilization doos git forrud, sometimes, upon a pow- 
. 
der-cart.” 


It is war which has taught us the most 
efficient service of peace and good will. 
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Leaving out all other benefits, it has be- 
queathed the best building plans for hos- 
pitals, the earliest training schools for 
nurses. Kaiserworth owed its develop- 
ment, at least, to the experience gathered 
in the wars of 1812 to1815. Miss Night- 


ingale’s school, the parent and pattern of 


our best nurse schools, was the direét result 
of the waste and woe of the Crimean War. 
The Franco-German War encouraged 
many benevolent agencies of help to the 
sick and suffering. Last of all, the Unit- 
ed States Sanitary Commission, the most 
beneficent army charity known to history, 
gave place to the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation of New York, which, in its turn, 
is the founder of The Bellevue Training 
School for Nurses, the largest in this 
country. 

To comprehend in the least the need 
and value of the service rendered by these 
institutions, it is necessary to recall, for a 
moment, the condition of the sick, and 
especially of the sick poor, in civilized 
communities, before the advent of the 
trained nurse. In Paris, which led the 
world in the size of its hospitals and skill 
of its surgeons, Sisters of Charity were, 
for centuries, the only nurses, though, 
under them, the_most ignorant and_indif- 
ferent menials scrubbed floors or adminis- 
tered medicines, as was convenient. A 
hundred years ago (and how much later 
does not appear) a kind-hearted nun in 
charge might smooth the way of her 
patients to a better world by a light lunch- 
eon of broth, porridge, cherries, baked 
apples and biscuit, administered between 
their meals, or insure healthful slumber 
by giving them a ‘ snack” of boiled eggs, 
biscuit and sweetmeats, at ten o’clock at 
night. It happened sometimes that when 
a convalescent had been treated to half a 
dozen porringers of soup in succession, he 
suffered a relapse and died, but then one 
must submit one’s self to the will of God, 
said the pious Sisters. 

Time was when the lower story of the 
great Hdétel Dieu was utilized as a tallow 


factory, where the mutton-fat from four 
thousand carcasses of sheep annually con- 
sumed in hospitals was economically ren- 
dered into holy candles. Contagious and 
non-contagious cases were treated in the 
same wards. Provision for cleanliness 
was almost unknown. — Sisters and helpers 
did the washing whenever there was noth- 
ing of more consequence to attend to. 

Up to 1845 every governmental report 
on hospital work complained of the inef- 
ficiency, ignorance, and neglect of the 
hired nurses. Wages were so low that 
only unskilled and degraded persons would 
undertake the duties. It was not till 1861 
that any thorough re-organization of the 
service was attempted. Classification of 
workers, promotion for good conduét, and 
the pensioning of faithful, aged. or invalid 
nurses, all tended to raise the standard of 
the profession. But wages remain far too 
low, the best material cannot be obtained, 
and no attempt is or can be made towards 
special training. Sisters and novices are 
reckoned as sub-officers, and merely over- 
see the hired attendants. The sympathy 
generally thought a necessary quality in a 
nurse, is not always characteristic of these 
Sisters of Charity. The stern rules of their 
order repress all tender promptings. 

In Germany, hospital service was miser- 
ably inadequate, and not even thought 
remediable, until the school of Kaiserworth 
opened in 1836, with one probationer, 
and one patient. From that little begin- 
ning have come forty hospitals and more 
than five hundred deaconesses. In the 
various kindred orders of Germany there 
were, in 1876, forty-two mother-houses 
and two thousand deaconesses. ‘Lhe nur- 
ses trained in this system are faithful and 
kind, but not, usually, of a high order of 
intelligence, the women corresponding t» 


the class from which upper servants are 
taken. 

In England, a century ago, John How- 
ard condemned the hospitals in general 
for low ceilings, bad air, diity floors, bal 
food, and vermin. Prejudice forbade the 
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washing of floors and opening of windows, 
fixed sashes were common, bathing was 
almost unused. The finest existing hos- 
pital, London, had not been whitewashed 
for years. Bread, meat, and beer com- 
posed the diet,which excluded vegetables. 
As late as 1816 there was no daily visit- 
ing staff, and the nurses were often cruel 
and ignorant menials. 

In 1835, complaints were made by vis- 
iting or resident physicians of the bad 
nursing in the hospitals, and suggestions 
oflered that the larger ones should be made 
to serve as training schools for women. 
Up to 1860 nurses were put to their work 
without training, and, often, when so old 
Most of 


They were 


as to be incapable of learning. 
them could not read-or write. 
expected to wait on patients, scrub floors 
their hands to 
The night- 


and staircases, and turn 
anything that was to be done. 
nurses were often overtaxed and destitute 
charwomen, who worked all day for 
eighteen pence, and offered to work all 
night for a shilling and their supper. Of 
course they were always drowsy, and oft- 
en drunk. 

This was the kind of nursing most com- 
mon in the best hospitals of England. 
What the nurses were who attended the 
outside poor, Sairey Gamp and Betsey 
Prig attest. The first permanent effort 
to improve the order came from the Qua- 
ker, Elizabeth Fry, who, in 1540, estab- 
lished in) London a small institution for 
training and providing sick-nurses for poor 
In 1548 the Church established 
St. John’s Sisterhood and House, a school 
of nursing which furnished Miss Nightin- 
gale with her best assistants in 1554. It 
now controls several hospitals and more 
than a hundred nurses and pupils. 

The fund raised as a tribute to Florence 
Nightingale, after the Crimean war, was 
used to establish St. Thomas’ Training 
School and Home for Nurses, and with 
this event, the new order of things may 
be said to have begun. Nursing-schools 
soon sprung up all over England, more 
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than twenty being found in London alone. 
Others followed in Ireland and the colo- 
nies. Public opinion supported the effort 
to improve the condition of the sick, and 
to raise the menial trade of nursing to a 
skilled and honored profession. 

In the United States the first effort to 
secure intelligent nursing was the forma- 
tion of the Nurse Society of Philadelphia, 
by Friends, in 1839. This organization, 
joined with the Lying-in Charity, has 
trained many efficient nurses, and cared 
for more than ten thousand poor women 
at their The Sisterhood of the 
Holy Communion, organized in New York 


homes. 


in 1845, founded an intirmary in £554 
which grew into St. Luke’s Hospital. In 
this the sisters work and direct, and their 
nursing and management are admirable. 
In no country of the world has so much 
hospital work been done by women as in 
America. It is said that more than two 
thousand served in one way and another 
during the Civil War, some of them spec- 
ially trained by physicians, others serving 
for short terms in the various hospitals. 
A training school for nurses was opened 
at the Women’s Hospital in Philadelphia 
in 1861. and has done excellent work. 
But not until 1873 was the public sense 
sufficiently aroused to the need of reform 
in hospital service, to support with money 
and sympathy a vigorous effort to better 
it. After much experience, the Hospital 
Committee of the State Charities Vid As- 
sociation had become convinced that little 
could be done to improve the condition of 
the poor in hospitals, till trained nurses 
should be placed in charge of them. In 
1872, they obtained control of six wards 
in Bellevue, and in the following year 
opened a ‘Training School ino connection 
with the Hospital. “Two more were es- 
tablished the New 
Haven, an adjunct to the Connecticut 


same year; one at 
Hospital, and one in Boston. an adjuneét 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 


The Bellevue School opened with a Lady 


Superintendent, a staff of six nurses, and 
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thirteen pupils. Its report for 1884 shows 
it to have graduated, in its eleven useful 
years of existence, two hundred and 
twenty-five nurses. Of these a very small 
number have died, a few have married, a 
few entered sisterhoods, a few studied 
medicine, a few became Distriét nurses 
among the poor, a few remain in their own 
homes, one hundred and thirty-eight are 
engaged in private nursing in New York 
and elsewhere, and forty-two are employed 
in hospital service in various States of the 
Union, in Canada, and even in Europe. 
Many of these, intelligent, well-bred, and 
capable women, occupy positions as su- 
perintendents of hospitals, heads of train- 
ing schools, or other responsible overseers, 
where the experience and education ac- 
quired at Bellevue enable them, in turn, 
to teach, organize, and train new classes. 
The demand for Bellevue graduates, not 
only as nurses, but as Superintendents of 
Training Schools and Direétors of small 
hospitals, is three times as large as can be 
satisfied. 


** Language would not express,” says 


Lend a Hand. 


Dr. Austin, speaking of their hospital 
work, ‘‘ the contrast between the old days, 
and the present régime, as respects the 
general aspect of the wards, the skilled at- 
tentions which the patient receives, and 
the assistance to the medical staffin carry- 
ing out faithfully measures of treatment.” 

The missionary nurses go among the 
most wretched inhabitants of the city, 
nurse them at home, or send them to the 
hospital, show them the good economy of 
cleanliness, order, frugality, and_ thrift, 
teach them how to care for their sick, and 
make their dreadful lives less dreadful. 

But all that these women have been able 
to do for the relief of human suffering is, 
perhaps, a lesser benefit to the race than 
the opening of so wide a field to the activi- 
ties of earnest women. The pressure of 
affairs already forces men to leave to 
women most of the humanitarian work of 
life. Their share will grow larger, and 
their trained capacity to take it must 
broaden as well. Of all the agencies that 
help to this end, the Training Schools for 
Nurses stand among the first. 


DR. GILCHRIST’S THEORY. 


BY HELEN 


In fact 
it was nearer two hours, and though the 
Doctor had been called out once, he had 
stolen back again, and sat down in the 
great arm-chair, silent and _ attentive. 
Miss Martha knitted briskly. It was an 
article of her creed to lose no time, and 
needles and yarn went wherever she went, 
innumerable mittens and socks testifying 
to her devoted attendance on all meetings 


Tuey had argued for an hour. 


of all descriptions. Harville had grown 
under her own eyes from a village to a 
town, incorporated within a few years 
and very proud to call itself a city, the 


CAMPBELL. 


only drawback being that Miss Martha’s 
memory had not grown in the same ratio, 
and she was thus debarred from giving 
the details of family history for the new 
settlers. For the old, she was at once 
chronologist and general historian, know- 
ing, better than the owners of the names 
themselves, what each one represented, 
and to what’ degree it could be counted 
upon. 

Two passions dominated alternately in 
Miss Martha’s mind: genealogy and phi- 
lanthropy, and when one failed her the 
other could always be relied upon for in- 
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Dr. Gilchrist’s Theory. 


terest and occupation. In later days, phi- 
lanthropy led, and led at such speed and 
through such complicated by-ways, that 
Miss Martha had laid aside dates and 
taken in their place statistics. In and out 
of the great mills flowed the tide of work- 
ers, and because of them had come Mis- 
sion schools and Mission churches, a hos- 
pital, an insane asylum, in short, all the 
engines of amelioration known to modern 
civilization. There were also tenement 
houses, owned chiefly by the mills and 
swarming with inhabitants, a fresh crop 
for each new mill complicating the prob- 
lem of what to do with them all. If Miss 
Martha’s face remained placid, it was 
because placidity and the Gilchrist name 
had long been synonymous, even the over- 
worked and energetic Doétor seeming to 
carry, even when busiest, a sense of lei- 
surely enjoyment of the various good 
things life held for him. 

‘*Put me on all the committees you like 
so long as you let Martha do the work,” 
“Til 
but I haven’t time for patients, much less 
My judgment is already pro- 
nounced, and ‘time shall be no more’ 


he had said. attend when I can, 


for myself. 


was long ago a settled fact for me.” 

Be this as it may, in some way best 
known to himself, the Doétor kept step 
with the wonderful nineteenth century 
march. knew the best books and had even 
added one of his own, a very little one he 
Students 
came and went under the old roof, and a 


said apologetically. to the mass. 


younger partner did his best to divide 
labor and give more time for the studies in 
which the master delighted, but still the 
work grew, and Miss Martha, as 
watched the stream of free patients through 
the little side-gate on Thursdays, made 
up her mind that something must be done. 
Naturally it was done, and the result 
showed itself to-night in a gathering of 
the hospital officers and committee, as 
well as representative workers of all sorts. 
The hospital could easily add a dispen- 
sary, the chief questions being, who, of 


she 
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all the overworked staff, should take it in 
charge, and where the money was to come 
from, if a new appointment and another 
salary were to be considered. 

**Come, Doctor, it is your turn,” said 
Dr. Prentice, the hospital physician, at 
last. **If you are half as discouraged as 
Iam over the state of these creatures, you 
will want active measures taken at once. 
It is most extraordinary when we consider 
how much a higher order of civilization 
ought to do for them, that they grow 
worse and worse.” 

‘It would be extraordinary if they did 
not. It is not a dispensary we want, 
Prentice, though I dare say we shall have 
it. with all the modern improvements. 
It of 
rubbing it into the creatures.” 

* Well?” Dr. Prentice said intei roga- 
tively. He knew that his fellow practi- 
tioner thought for himself, and wondered 


is common sense, ind some way 


what new theory had taken possession. 
Dr. Gilchrist was not looking at him. 
His eyes were fastened on the fire and he 
spoke slowly as if thinking aloud. 

Tay. 
Yes. I suppose it is, but where is the gain ? 
O’Ryan, and Mulligan, and Rooney, and 
the rest of the swarm came over to seek 


higher order of civilization.’ 


their fortunes. They left straw-thatched, 
earth-floored huts, and a diet of potatoes 
and buttermilk, with a herring now and 
then for a relish, and have exchanged them 
for meat every day, sometimes three times 
a day; tea strong enough to float an egg, 
and baker’s bread, into which, do what 
we will, alum still finds its way. Every 
tissue in the body is tanned and ceases to 
have natural action, and then begins the 
list of diseases: neuralgia and dyspepsia 
for the women; rheumatism and dyspep- 
sia for the men, and for the children, not 
only the inevitable measles and all the 
rest, but a crop of additional miseries. 
Even where they earn high wages, there 
is no better state of things, and I see every 
day, children coming up on strong tea and 


pie; anemic, nervous little wretches, 
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ready in good time to perpetuate the same 
conditions.” 

** But my dear Doétor,” said the scan- 
dalized voice of Mrs. Barnett, one of the 
busiest of the hospital committee, ‘‘ At 
least you will admit that they are better 
off here than there.” 

**On the contrary, they are infinitely 
worse off,”” Dr. Gilchrist answered, turn- 
‘* At home if the diet was 


’ 


ing toward her. 
meagre, it was certainly healthy, as their 
clear skins and stout frames when they 
come to us, bear witness. If the homes 
are of the poorest, at least God’s air sweeps 
through them, and sunlight has chance to 
enter. The very peats that burn on the 
hearth are health-giving, and if clothing 
is lacking, clean blood runs in their veins 
and warms them as it runs. A woman 
came to me to-day, the type of dozens as 
hard-working as she, who arrived fifteen 
years ago, rosy, fresh, vigorous, and 
stronger than any man in the room to- 
night. To-day she is thin, worn, neural- 
gic, paying out half her earnings in doc- 
tor’s bills and medicine for herself and 
the children, living in a tenement house to 
be near the mills, and keeping up her 
working power with strong tea which 
takes the place of food. The children are 
in school, and she blesses the day that 
brought her here and gave them a chance 
at education. In the meantime they live 
on pills and guage their respectability and 
title to consideration as Mrs. Payser did, 
by the number of medicine bottles they 
have emptied at the end of the year. A 
dispensary has its uses, I admit. In fact 
every doctor in town may be said to run 
one, but if this state of things goes on, 
a dozen will not suffice. It is prevention 
we want. How are you going to work to 
secure that?” 

Dr. Prentice moved uneasily in his 
seat. 

** You put it rather strongly, don’t you, 
**We have to look 


‘The poor ye 


Gilchrist?” he said. 
out for them somehow. 
have always,’ and all that, you know. 


end a Hand. 


They must have the necessary medicine 
somehow.” 

‘* They would need none, if conditions 
were decent, and they had been taught 
how to live. What you want is not a 
dispensary for alleviation, but a_ place 
where they can be taught, and taught so 
sarnestly and effectually, that it will take 
hold and alter lives. We have alleviated 
for centuries. Turn to now, and _pre- 
vent.” 

‘*But my dear Doétor, are you not a 
little severe?” said Mrs. Prentice, whose 
eyes had been fixed upon him intently. 
**You know that in several places they 
are having lectures for poor women, in 
Philadelphia for instance, actually show- 
ing them how to wash a baby, how to 
dress a wound and put on a bandage. 
I suppose we could do that here. and we 
are thinking anyway of an evening cook- 
ing-school.” 

‘*That is much more likely to alter 
things than your dispensary project.” said 
the Doétor, still frowning a little, ‘+ but it 
will do only partial good, unless your 
teacher is a physiologist also, and clear- 
headed enough to rub into these thick- 
headed sinners a sense of how they have 


Your crop of lunatics and 


transgressed. 
idiots and paupers and tramps is recruit- 
ed from this half-educated, wholly irre- 
sponsible foreign element, to which liber- 
ty is mere license, and which needs an 
absolute despotism, the despotism of the 
Man’s does little but 
bring them up against a dead wall. The 
law within them is the one that must be 


higher law. law 


roused to consciousness.” 

** But, Doctor, this is all very vague. 
It is not practical, and you are beyond all 
You can’t alter a gen- 
It does not 


things practical. 
eration in a day or a year. 
as she said this, Mrs. 


’ 


sound like you ;’ 
Prentice looked at him appealingly. 

**T do not expect it. I am_ patient, 
though my words may not seem so,” Dr. 
Gilchrist answered. ‘+I know all that is 
being done in the way of alleviation, | 
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know that a few are working heart and 
soul for prevention. All that I want is 
to have each one of you absolutely certain 
that what we have called education is a 
mere stumbling-block, unless reason and 
conscience are awakened as well as the 
The dispensary must be of course, 
Only see to it 


brain. 
and I shall help it along. 
somehow, and take counsel together to 
that end, that the next generation may 
need a smaller one, and the next, none at 
all, and when you are through with the 
brick and mortar preliminaries, come here 
again, and let us try to get at a method of 
education that will give us wise men and 
not fools.” 


Miss Martha shook 


her head as the 
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Doétor disappeared in the office, from 
which impatient shufflings had been heard 
as he talked. 

John was imprudent, and what was the 
use of going so far? But Dr. Prentice, 
whose hands had gone to the bottom of 
his pockets, and whose head had been 
bent upon his breast, went out without a 
word, and as Miss Martha said good-night, 
the serious eyes that looked into hers in- 
dicated that part, at least, of the theory 
was making its way and might bear fruit. 

It has borne fruit. Harville, a very 


real place and holding equally real people, 
is doing a work, thus far, distinctively 
its own, the story of which is soon to be 
told. 











IN HIS NAME. 
Tuts is the task, so little, yet so great : 

To keep the ear ajar tor voice of God ; 

The eye alert for sign of messenger 

From near or far that brings His high command ; 

To keep the hand to toil, the feet to haste, 

The voice to echo loyally His own, 

The heart to throb swift answer to His will ; 

All this, and more. ‘To lift the stricken up, 

On grievous wounds to pour the oil and wine ; 

To heal where hurt is sorest, to bow down 

And lift the fallen, and to lead the blind ; 

To answer every plaint of human pain 


And strengthen e’en the little ones of God. 


Ah, glorious work ! worthy the knightliest soul 
That ever ’neath the banner of the cross 
Set steadfast face toward far Jerusalem, 
Or died for right to guard an empty tomb. 
Small need to quarrel o’er His sepulchre ; 
His grave is whereso’er his Christhood dies ; 


He lies enshrouded in the hearts of men. 


To rise in strength and cast the evils out 
That stay the Christ-life in the human soul ; 
This is the work. And the reward is this: 
To see on human faces, stained and scarred, 
The dawning light that says the Lord is risen ; 
That they have seen, like Mary, face to face, 
The majesty of kingliness and power, 
The tenderness of wondrous love and grace 
By which all wrongs shall measure their brief hour, 
And one by one, before the matchless sight, 


Slink, Judas-like, each to its own dark place. 
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Ten Times One. 


Tue four mottoes. which are the constitution of every Ten Times One is Ten 
Club, were first published in the year 1871. The first of the clubs, to which this 
department of our journal is devoted, was formed in the City of New York, some 
time in June of that year, by Miss Etta Russell. in a mission school. where she 
had a class of ten boys, between the ages of thirteen and sixteen. Like many 
another teacher, she found that her pupils began to think a Sunday School too juve- 
nile for them. But the idea of a Club, officered by themselves, seemed to them a 
more grown-up affair. They had read the story of Harry Wadsworth and deter- 
mined to adopt ** the four mottoes,” to try to lend a hand, and to call themselves the 
“Harry Wadsworth Helpers.’ 
the general exercises of the school, and then had their own order of proceedings. 


’ 


They were to mect at the school rooms, to join in 


They had an initiation fee of ten cents, monthly dues, besides fines. which were 
levied for such offenses as spitting on the floor and, I think, swearing. The Secre- 
tary kept a large book, and each member pledged himself to do some special thing 
each week to help some one. On Sundays these were given and recorded in the 
book. Two of the worst boys devoted themselves to picking up drunken men in the 
streets, finding out where they lived and taking them home. Some read to a hope- 
lessly deformed boy who could not sit up. Every two months the money collected 
was spent by the boys themselves in relieving some case of special distress. 

These boys are now men, scattered over this country. With some of them, at 
least, the old helpful spirit holds ; and, for aught we can say, it holds with all. 

At this moment when we feel the loss which literature and society have sustained 
in the death of Helen Hunt, it is interesting to remember her as among the early 
enthusiasts who first pledged themselves to carry forward the ideal of Ten Times 
” she wrote. 
“ They grope and stumble where they might run and leap; they ache and fight where 


One is ‘Ten. ‘* Men are for the most part uncomforted and untaught, 


they might rejoice and wait; and they acquiesce and lie idle, where they ought to 
sorrow and fight. Who shall say how grand a moment it is when into one soul 
there flashes the true conception of true religion before God and the Father, that it 
is to comfort the widow and the fatherless in their affliction?” This is in a letter of 
hers of the last day of that year. 

Before many years had passed, Miss Mary A. Lathbury, then the editor of the 
young people’s department of the Christéan Advocate, and always greatly inter- 
ested in young people, formed under the banner of the four mottoes, the ‘* Look-up 
Legion,” still mostly made up from children in Sunday Schools. They used a com- 
mon badge; used a common pledge; and, while they took different names they 
preserved a certain affiliation with each other. Children in lonely places, where 
they had no Sunday Schools, send their names to the chiefs of the different divisions 
of this Legion and record themselves as belonging to it. This Legion, in 1879, 
held its first meeting at Chautauqua in New York; it had then been in existence four 
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years. It has since held regular annual meetings at that place, and at Ocean Grove, 
at Framingham, and Island Park, which represent subdivisions. In the pledge of 
the Legion the members who join in it, promise ‘‘ to try to be truthful, unselfish, 
‘¢ cheerful, hopeful and helpful ; to use their influence always for the right, and never 
‘¢fear to show our colors. We pledge ourselves to use our voice and influence 
‘¢ against intemperance: the use of vulgar or profane language: the use of tobacco: 
‘¢ affectation in dress or manner: disrespect to the old: ill treatment of the young or 
‘unfortunate, and cruelty to animals.” 

There have been many thousand separate members of the Look-up Legion, and 
probably a thousand or more separate clubs formed under it. It happens of course, 
that almost every Club, as its members grow to be men and women, and scatter to 
new homes, may dissolve. But the experience is general that they are glad to be 
the centres of new Clubs, one ten separates, and each of the members, in other 
homes, becomes the nucleus of a new ten. There is no reason why the Clubs should 
consist of children only. A body of ladies, with the best social advantages formed 
themselves into a Wadsworth Club, whose first obje¢t was caring for prison libraries. 
At one time the more intelligent prisoners in a New York prison formed a club. 
The large and active Ten Times One Club of Westfield early organized on a gener- 
ous scale a series of public entertainments for the town. Their revenues have been 
so large, that they have printed at least two books for the Micronesian Islanders, in 
their own language at the cost of nearly a thousand dollars. The Look-up Legion 
of Brushton, New York, now numbering one hundred and fifty members, a growth 
since fifteen in three years, conducts the service in their church one Sunday after- 
noon in every month, and makes an important factor in the religious and charitable 
work of the congregation. Several Clubs have undertaken in summer the work of 
a Flower Mission. The Sea Shore Home at Brooklyn, receiving two hundred poor 
children every week in summer, under the admirable management of Mr. Douglass, 
displayed the four mottoes, and always called itself a Ten Times One Club. Rev. 
Mr. Crafts, whose methods are described in this number of LENpD a Hanp, has 
organized a Club of nearly one hundred young men, from the neighborhood of his 
church, who, besides their meeting on Sunday, meet three evenings in the week. 
One evening is given to the training of the body, and is mostly spent in military 
drill under accomplished officers. One is given to mental training, an evening 
school, and courses of le¢tures. One is given specially to spiritual and moral train- 
ing, and the Club would not be a Wadsworth Club, unless it had on hand some 
specific enterprise for helping other people. The Excelsior Bands are organiza- 
tions similar in principle, which adopt the four mottoes in the Seventh Day Baptist 
communion. 

Of literally a thousand reports of such Clubs one may select almost at random. 
Here is one, from a class of eight boys, born, one might say, in the purple and sur- 
rounded with only too many alvantages, which means that their danger is self- 
indulgence. ‘* They made scrap-hooks which they sent to hospitals; they fitted up 
a Christmas tree for poor ciildyen; they followed up such charities at other 
seasons ; they contributed to the * Country-Week’ of a neighboring city.” A cen- 
tral rule is that they must work and not talk. ‘* Confession is good for the soul 
when it is confession of sin, but when one talks of virtues, they are about to take 
their flight.” 

This journal will hardly name any form of missionary work among the poor in 
cities, or of work for a higher education, which has not been attempted by these 
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Clubs. Hospital work, sick visiting, public libraries, public leétures, temperance 
reading-rooms, weekly reading classes, prison visiting, missionary schools, cooking 
are described in the fragmentary letters which tell of ten years of their 





schools, all 
experience. 

Any club, indeed, though it were formed to read Shakspere, or to play base ball, 
becomes a Ten Times One Club, so soon as it pledges itself to distinct effort to 
improve the community in which it is, and to enlarge the number of public-spirited 
workers. On the other hand, a club, however active, which always remains ten, 
or five, or twenty, is not a proper Wadsworth Club. It does not grow and is therefore 
dying. Nor is a club for mere mental improvement. That club is selfish and is 
therefore dying. A Club must be seeking, in part at least, the improvement of the 
world. 

The members of the Clubs travel over the world, and correspond with all the world. 
There are constant rumors therefore of Clubs in other continents. Within a few 
months we have had letters from members, or persons who wished to form Clubs in 
Tien-tsin in China, Auckland in New Zealand, in Constantinople, and in the Sand- 
wich Islands. No people are more interested than the Micronesians, who are so much 
indebted to the flourishing Club at Westfield. 

One is constantly tempted to number the membership, as David was ; but probably 
with as little good result. Whether the organization of a Club covers many years 
or not ,will be a mere accident, and it is an accident of no great importance. If the 
spirit be there, the spirit cannot die. There is at least one case, where ten mem- 
bers of a Club that died went to their various homes and made ten Clubs that lived 
Naturally, when a Club dies, no one writes to any Head-centre the story of its death 
If we kept any list, therefore, it might be merely a list of tombstones. 

A meeting called in the City of New York last winter, almost by accident. showed 
that there existed, within the range of an evening’s ride, at least sixteen Clubs there. 
This surprised everybody present, I think. A similar call in Springfield, Mass., 
called out a representation of fourteen neighboring Clubs on the 3d of July. A 
similar call in Boston would show about as many. We receive almost every day at 
this office, one or more letters announcing the formation of new Clubs, or move- 
ments that way. The average membership in the Clubs which report most closely, 
is a little above forty. But there are Clubs of several hundred members, and others 
of only three or four. The various secretaries would probably tell us that there are 
thirty-five or forty thousand members of Clubs which have a certain aé¢tivity, and as 
many more persons who have been members of Clubs which no longer have any 
active organization. 
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Lend a Hand. 


THE LOOK-UP LEGION. 


BY REV. 

I REGARD the Look-up Legion,—Miss 
Mary A. Lathbury’s adaptation of the 
Wadsworth mottoes to boys and girls,— 
as the best juvenile temperance organiza- 
tion because it is more than that. We 
want one-idea men but not one-idea boys. 
‘¢ First learn something of everything and 
then everything of something,” is a wise 
motto. The Look-up Legion includes 
the two ideas of the Bands of Hope: 
suppressing narcotics and profanity, and 
adds to the list of foes to fight, discour- 
tesy, cruelty, and bad reading, while 
putting its chief emphasis not on any of 
these negatives but on positive manliness 
and helpfulness. Its left hand is a fist, 
but its right an open hand. 

Miss Lathbury has devised a beautiful 
pledge and badge, but no specific plan of 
work. The very spirit of the Wadsworth 
movement is spontancousness and liberty. 
But many who are too busy to devise 
plans are not too busy to carry them out, 
and hence Miss Lathbury,—as also Miss 
Willard, since the N. W. C. T. U. has 
adopted the Look-up Legion as its pre- 
ferred form of juvenile work,—has re- 
quested me, even before LENpD A Hanp 
did so, to write out a somewhat detailed 
plan for a Look-up Legion for boys. 1 
leave others to suggest a plan for girls, or 
for a mixed Legion. 


The aim is full-orbed manhood, of 
which childhood is the moon, * unlight- 
ed,” only a ring of promise. Strong 


bodies are as the moon in its first quarter ; 
strong minds as the moon in its second 
quarter ; social graces as the moon in its 
third guarter ; while religion fills out the 
fourth quarter into a full refleétion of 
Christ, the Sun of righteousness. 

Of the two meetings of the week one 
is in charge of the major and consists of 
a military drill, introduced by reciting in 
concert, ‘*Our Declaration of Indepen- 


WILBUR F. 


CRAFTS. 


dence against King Alcohol,” and closed 
by a song of Christian soldiery, such as 
“Whenever you see a schoolboy who climbs the or- 
chard fence, 
Or sneaks around the corner to steal the apple or 
quince, 

Tell him to wait.” 

This meeting should not be in the even- 
ing unless the boys are all above sixteen 
or are accustomed to spend their even- 
ings in streets or saloons, for the habit 
of deserting the fireside at evening is not 
one to be encouraged. Some hour be- 
tween school hours and 8 p. M. is better 
than after that. 

The other meeting in charge of the 


Chaplain, the most important officer of 


the Look-up Legion, may well be held 
on Friday afternoon, after schools are 
out. Other afternoons, except Saturday, 
are mortgaged for to-morrow’s lessons, 
and Saturday is the schoolboy’s play 
day and cannot be easily changed to any- 
thing else, unless for such a_half-recre- 
ation as a drill right after supper. For 
the Chaplain’s Friday meeting, the fol- 
lowing dialogue, to be used at anniver- 
saries,—or regularly, if preferred,—gives 
programme and plan at once: 


THE LATHBURY LOOK-UP LEGION. 


Chaplain: What is the aim of our 
Look-up Legion ? 

Legion: To develop true manhood. 

Chaplain: In order to have strong, 
manly bodies what should we especially 
shun ? 

Legion: Alcohol, tobacco and opium. 

Chaplaix: We will then take up our 
lessons on narcotics. [Lesson previously 
given from Band of Hope Manual, pub- 
lished by Union Signal, 161 La Salle St., 
Chicago, is reviewed by questions, and the 
lesson to be studied in the ensuing week 
is previewed to create an interest in it 
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The Look-up Legion. 


by a carefully prepared address of ten 
minutes on its theme. } 

Chaplain: We will close our temper- 
ance lesson by repeating together ‘¢ Our 
Declaration of Independence against King 
Alcohol.” 

Legion: With a firm reliance upon 
God, I hereby make my Declaration of In- 
dependence against King Alcohol, whose 
intoxicating drinks I pledge my sacred 
honor never to use. 

Chaplain: What is the best of all aids 
in developing strong bodies? 

Legion: Gymnastics, which exercise 
every muscle in right proportion. [Light 
gymnastics for fifteen minutes. ] 

Chaplain: Has any one brought a 
brief selection about keeping healthy or 
getting strong, to read or recite? [Read- 
ings and recitations. | 

Chaplain: Yo help us in developing 
our minds and avoiding bad reading, what 


useful and interesting book have any of 


you read this week that you wish to rec- 
ommend? [Five minutes on the subject 
of reading, with special view to cultivate 
taste for books about faéts rather than 
fiction. ] 

Chaplain: In what other way do we 
of the Look-up Legion seck to strengthen 
our minds ? 


Legion: By committing to memory 


choice passages and declaiming them. 
[The three whose turn comes in alpha- 


betical order declaim and receive kindly 
criticism for improvement. ] 

Chaplain: Wow can we improve our 
social powers ? 
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Legion: By military drill which gives 
a firm step, an erect attitude, a polite bow 
and a habit of prompt obedience to right- 
ful authority. 

Chaplain: Short selections about po- 
[ Five minutes 
on manners, brief extracts from ** Don’t,” 


liteness are now in order. 


‘¢ Primer of Politeness,” etc. ] 

Chaplain: If we would develop the 
moral and religious parts of our nature, 
what habits, besides those already men- 
tioned, should we avoid ? 

Legton: Swearing and cruelty. 

Chaplain: What is the first of our 
three mottoes ? 

Legton: ** Look up and not down.” 

Chaplain: ‘That means * faith.” Let 
us look up to Ged in prayer for his aid. 
[ Prayer. ] 

Chaplain; What is the second of our 
mottoes ? 

Legton: ** Look forward and not back- 
ward.” 

Chaplain: That means ** hope.” Let 
us sing a song of hope and cheer. [Sing- 
ing. | 

Chaplain: What is the third of our 
mottoes ? 

Legion: ** Look out and not in and 
lend a hand.” 

Chaplain: Who can tell us where we 
can lend a hand to help some one in his 
sickness by a visit or by reading to him, 
or some one in poverty by helping him 
to help himself, or how we can help some 
one out of sorrow or out of wickedness ? 
[ Suggestions. ] 
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THE 


** Boys!” 

‘6 Boys?” 

‘© Yes, lots of them.” 

‘* Where?” 

‘* At our Men’s Reading Room.” 

‘* What shall be done with them?” 

‘¢ That is the problem ; what SHALL be 
done with them?” 


IT. 


Something was done with them. Per- 
haps it was the queerest Club that any of 
you ever saw. Its hands were not of the 
cleanest; its hats were far from being of 
the newest shape; its overcoats were not 
in abundance; but its capacity, in many 
directions, was unlimited. 

Its President worked in a cigar store, 
and its Secretary, known as the ‘** Kid” 
when not designated by his more official 
title, had an interest in a match-factory. 

If there was any one art that this versa- 
tile club had mastered above another, it 
was the art of giggling. 

During the first few meetings of its ex- 
istence the club giggled a great deal. 
The sight of refreshments had the power 
of causing even more energetic demon- 
strations in this line than usual, and occa- 
sionally the disappearance of a member 
under the table. 

What else did the club do? 

We will let its badge answer that ques- 
tion; on the little red ribbon were the 
mystical letters, ‘¢ L. A. H.,” and every 
member of the club had in his possession 
a card bearing the words— 

“ Look up and not down : — 
Look forward and not back : — 


Look out and not in, 
And Lend a Hand.” 


The A. HH. stood for ‘** Lend a 


L. 


Hand.” 

Friday was the club’s meeting-night. 
If, on that evening, you had happened to 
be visiting in the home of the Chairman 


Lend a Hand. 


STORY OF A CLUB. 


of the Committee appointed by the Y. 
W.C. T. U. to look after the boys, you 
would have heard, at half-past seven, a 
sound from without, reminding you, in its 
intensity, of the cry ascribed to ‘* Poor 
Lo” of your school days, and then you 
would know that the club was arriving. 
In a few minutes you would find the 
thirteen or seventeen boys seated at a long 
table and provided with scissors, picture- 


papers, paste and pieces of pasteboard of 


diflerent sizes. Some of the boys take up 
scissors and are soon at work cutting out 
the pictures, as carefully as possible ; 
others arrange the pictures on the cards, 
and the remainder paste on the pictures so 
arranged. 

During the hour spent in this work the 
committee of three talk to the club about 
the week that has passed. Every boy is 
asked if he has lent a hand in any way 
since the last meeting, and a record of the 
fact is kept in the ‘* Secretary’s” book. 
A curious is that 
items regarding the helping of old women 


account it contains 
whose marketing had come to grief ; of the 
rescue of a boy who had fallen into the 
water on Sunday afternoon ; of the gift of 
a bit of string ; even of the stopping of a 
runaway horse, and the rescue of a China- 
man from the insults and stones of other 
boys. 

On one or two evenings the club were 
interested in coloring the pictures they had 
pasted on the cards, producing effects 
startling even to Turner himself. 

By the end of the winter a great pile of 
picture cards, in attractive red and blue 
bindings, were ready for the hospitals 
where sick boys with weak and weary 
minds and bodies could enjoy the work of 
those who had lent a hand. 

One thing more—The ‘* Lend a Hand” 
still exists but has no abiding place. _ It is 
impossible for it to meet where it did last 
winter; our reading-room, as a meeting- 


place, is also out of the question. So the 
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question again faces us, ‘* What shall be nings. Out of their hard-earned faétory- 
done with the boys?” wages, a number of them have pledged 

There they are, representing so many ten cents a month for the support of a 
possibilities, both for good and evil. reading-room of their own, and the com- 

Shall we let them go to struggle single- mittee are hoping earnestly that more 
handed against the countless temptations money and a suitable place may, in some 
that beset them in their lives, or shall we way, be provided. And so, if anywhere 
lend them a hand, and help them to grow there are those who desire to lend a hand 
up into good, honest, working men ? to a * Lend a Hand Club,” they may be 

We are anxious about this question, and sure of a most hearty welcome by the 
the boys are anxious, too. They wanta Y. W.C. T. U. 
safe place in which to spend their eve- Wilmington, N. Ff. 


+@e 


THe always recurring question about Would it not be well to encourage the 
giving money to the poor, in extreme rich to look up such cases, and help tide 
cases, is well expressed by our correspon- them over until one or the other is well 
dent, who says:—_ , enough to work again, until something else 

‘* But what can we do for people who happens to relieve them, instead of dis- 
are too old to work, or who are sick and couraging people giving money which in 
feeble, or for poor women with a family extreme cases is certainly what the poor 
of young or sickly children and who can- need most? They can then supply the 
not do more than attend tothem? I have want they themselves feel the most.” 
been conneéted with a charitable organi- 
zation since last winter, and it has been 
my misfortune to meet with such hope- 


Tue Directors for Public Institutions 
are gradually removing from the nursery 
at Deer Island, Boston, all children whose 


less cases more than with any others, age 
; mothers are not also there. The law re- 


where people were able to help them- 
selves when they were given a chance. 
My heart has been so wrung by witness- 
ing such poverty and trouble, that I could 
not help giving a little money sometimes, 
although I myself have little to spare. I 
have a few friends, who, knowing of my INDIAN CAPABILITY.—A native Seneca 
work, sometimes give me a dollar, or a Indian, son of a chief of the Senecas of 
few conte, ox whet they just happen to be the Salamanca Reservation, N. Y., is now 
able to spare, and I give it away just as a member of the New York, Pennsylvania 
a as I think I have found sf worthy and Ohio Engineering staff. He was ed- 
object. In that len di with =F bia and ucated in an Ohio college, and followed 
friendly advice, and with some tickets for civil engineering. He has achieved a 


quires that children over four shall be 
provided for outside of an almshouse, and 
we are glad to see that the Direétors go 
farther, and remove even infants without 
mothers from almshouse influences. 


the Society for the Improvement of the rare proficiency in his profession. 
Condition of the Poor, I have done the : 
only good [ could in cases of this kind. 
Most of these people, after a long siege —In seven years, it cost the United States 
of illness or other heavy trouble are penni- $1,848,000 for the support of 2,200 Da- 
less, and at least one month in arrears kota Indians while they were in a savage 
with their rent before we hear of them; state; the cost for seven years after they 
then they have ejection staring them in were Christianized was $120,000, a sav- 
the face with no means to help them out. ing of $1,728,000, or $256,857 per year. 


ECONOMY OF CHRISTIANIZING INDIANS. 











Intelligence. 


NOTES ON CURRENT 

On January 6, 1885, during the resumed 
session of the House of Representatives 
after the Christmas recess, a spectre of 
starving Indians stood before the con- 
science of the Chairman of the Indian 
Committee of the House. Gathering up 
his papers, he was speedily seen on 
the floor of the Representative Assem- 
bly earnestly appealing on the grounds of 
urgency, and, after an eloquent speech, 
and within an hour, $50,000 was voted 
to save the starving Piegans and other 
Indians of Montana. The 
curred; and the prayer of the Indians’ 
friends that up for months, 
was heard and answered. 


Senate con- 


had gone 

With one exception, no special legis- 
lative enactment affecting the position and 
interest of the Indians as a race, was 
passed by Congress during its last session. 
The Coke Bill ‘to provide for the allot- 
ment of lands in severalty to Indians,” and 
Senator Dawes’ Sioux Bill for the * divi- 
sion of the Sioux Reservation in Dakota 
into separate reservations and for the re- 
linguishment of the Indian title to the 
remainder,” are awaiting final congres- 
sional action, both having passed the Sen- 
ate. 

The yearly discussion of the 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL 


invariably brings into bold relief the main 
features of the Indian policy of the gov- 
The sum of $5,762,512 was 
voted last year for ‘* the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations 


ernment. 


INDIAN LEGISLATION. 


’ 


with various Indian tribes.” ‘This amoun 
was considerably below the estimates, 
cutting them down being considered de- 
sirable to impress the Indian with the 
necessity of self-support. This sum, how- 
ever, is not wholly a gratuity by the 
government to Indians, 
much of it being absolutely due the latter 


its wards the 


on ‘* treaty stipulations,” as the preamble 
of the Bill sets forth. 

With every appropriation bill, numer- 
ous side issues force themselves into notice. 
As usual, the sound of money wakens a 
host of creditors (?) in the lobbies, waiting 
to hand in through their representatives 
their little bill of ‘* Claims for Depreda- 
tions” against the Indians. Last year 
these amounted, it is said, to somewhere 
about $18,000,000, though no claim was 
put in by the red man against the white. 
Many of these ‘* Depredation Claims’ 
are fictitious or cowboys’ figuring, and not 
Death- 
less seems the memory of Indian injuries. 


’ 


a few reach back for generations. 


Our wise legislators temporarily shelved 
the whole by referring them to a commit- 
tee of investigation. 

Among the welcome provisions of the 
Appropriation Bill for 1885-86, was the 
authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior **to expend a sufficient sum for the 
removal of the Nez Percé Indians now in 


Indian Territory” to their longed-for 
home. At the close of the Nez Percé 


war in 1877, in which Chief Joseph so 
honorably figured, these Indians were 
conveyed to Indian Territory as prisoners 
of war, in contravention, as they have 
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persistently maintained, of the terms of 
their surrender. Borne down by grief, 
suflering, and despair, for eight years 
they have sighed for the mountains of 
Idaho, where their kinsmen were faith- 
fully awaiting them with open arms. 
Their captivity is ended. They are ‘at 
home,” and the nation has one less stand- 
ing injustice to deplore. 

The more stringent regulation of the 

INDIAN LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


was one of the commendabie issues raised 
on this bill. Any attempt to introduce 
intoxicating drink of any kind to Indians 
was to be ** punishable by imprisonment 
for not less than six months nor more 
than two years, and by a fine of not 
less than fifty dollars nor more than 
one thousand dollars.” The great contest 
in the House was over the minimum pen- 
alty, that having been hitherto left at the 
option of the local courts, and being there- 
fore practically inoperative to check the 
monstrous iniquity. The seétion, how- 
ever, with others, had to be rejected in 
compliance with the rules of the Senate 
forbidding legislative measures being tack- 
ed on to Appropriation Bills. Thus the 
law making for the whisky-dealers an easy 
escape, remains as before. 

Another issue of the Bill was the vexed 
question of the 

OKLAHOMA LANDS. 

Sec. 8 provides ‘that the President is 
hereby authorized to open negotiations 
with the Creeks, Seminoles and Chero- 
kees for the purpose of opening to settle- 
ment under the homestead laws the un- 
assigned lands in said Indian Territory 
ceded by them respectively to the United 
States by the treaties” of 1866. These 
lands, embracing acres, were 
ceded on specific conditions that they 
were to be occupied only by Indians and 
freedmen. But the white man has gone 
in, and again and again taken possession. 
No discussions in Con- 


3210,000 


He is an invader. 
gress last year were more lively and able 
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than those arising out of this Oklahoma 
question. If now and then it was too 
evident that Oklahoma meant the ‘ In- 
dian’s land that the white man wants,” 
the Senate and the House in the main 
honored themselves by maintaining that 
justice and righteousness must pervade 
our relations with the Indians. The issue 
is on its way to a settlement. 


THE INDIAN CRIMES ACT. 


Sec. g of the Bill was the one piece of 
legislation passed by the consent of both 
legislative bodies, which affected the sta- 
tus of the Indian, inasmuch as it brings 
him under the United States Territorial 
and State laws for criminal aéts. It pro- 
vides that all Indians committing crimes 
against person or property, either within 
or without an Indian reservation, shall be 
subject to the laws of the Territory where 
the crime was committed, and shall be 
amenable to the same punishments and 
penalties as other persons so charged. 

As originally presented by Mr. Cutch- 
eon, this seétion had a conspicuous air of 
equity about it, for it not only provided 
the foregoing, but proposed to give the 
Indians equal rights at law. It ran thus: 
‘Any Indian may hereafter prosecute in 
any court any civil aétion at law or equity 
in like manner as others are permitted to 
do; and in all aétions in said courts, In- 
dians shall not be rejected as witnesses on 
account of their race or nation.” This 
latter portion of the seétion was stricken 
out, so that Indians are still punished but 
not protected like other men. 

t appears, however, that the amend- 
ment itself must be amended. There is a 
vagueness as to whether the United States 
or Territorial courts are to institute crim- 
inal proceedings against Indians. The 
latter hesitate on the ground of the expen- 
ses being unprovided for, so that practi- 
cally, up to this time, the law has been 


inoperative. A test case, in which an 


Indian compassed the life of another 
Indian, is now before one of the courts. 
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Grave doubts are entertained if the action 
can be sustained. 


ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE. 


In the Inaugural of President Cleveland 
were these words: 

‘** The conscience of the people demands 
that the Indians within our boundaries 
shall be fairly and honestly treated as 
wards of the Government, and their edu- 
cation and civilization promoted with a 
view to their ultimate citizenship.” 

The sincerity of those words was soon 
to be tested. A week after his inaugura- 
tion, he was waited upon by a deputation 
from the Oklahoma invaders, with the 
purpose to persuade him to withdraw the 
troops sent by his predecessor to pursue 
them. He praétically answered the dep- 
utation on March 14, by warning off all 
intruders from the Oklahoma lands; and 
this was President Cleveland’s first proc- 
lamation. 


RESCINDING THE ORDER OF EX-PRESI- 
DENT ARTHUR TO OPEN THE CROW 
CREEK RESERVATION TO WHITE 


SETTLEMENT. 


Soon after the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, the country was startled 
by the news that white settlers were rush- 
ing into the Crow Creek Indian Reserva- 
tion, and were raising their shanties. It 
transpired on investigation that secretly 
and without the cognizance even of the 
Indian Bureau or of the Indian Commit- 
tee, the Interior Department had advised 
the issuing of an Executive Order, Febru- 
ary 27, 1885, for the opening of about 500,- 
000 acres of the Crow Creek Reservation to 
white settlement, on the assumption that 
The 
legality of the order was at once vigorous- 
ly contested by the Indian Rights Associ- 
ation, 


it was not a ¢reaty reservation. 


whose officers waited upon the 


President and Secretary Lamar. Presi- 


dent Cleveland at once recognized the 


gravity of the situation, and, during the 
investigation of the matter by the Attorney 


General, suspended President Arthur's 
order. The ¢legality of the order being 
affirmed, the President on April 17, 1885, 
rescinded the order and warned off all 
intruders. 

THE CATTLE-MEN. 

Troubles arising among the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes of Indian Territory, with 
the usual cry ** The Indians are on the war- 
path,” Gen. Sheridan was commissioned 
by the President to investigate the cause. 
He had but one answer to make, ‘the 
illegal occupation of Indian lands by the 
The Indian has no legal 
power whatever to lease a foot of the land 
Yet, during the late 
administration, cattle-men were allowed, 


cattle-men.” 
on his reservation. 


the illegality notwithstanding, to rent graz- 
ing lands from the Indians. The revenue 
to the Indian from the rental of millions 
of acres, though at a charge preposterously 
inadequate, from one to two cents an acre, 
was nevertheless a temptation. ‘The evils 
of the practice grew out of all proportion, 
so that the integrity of the reservations 
was threatened. The system discouraged 
the self-supporting capacity of the Indian 
by withdrawing the necessity for work. 
Idleness, gambling and every vice known 
to the dregs of civilization, were encour- 
aged among the Indians. Manly inde- 
pendence was being crushed out. The 
vicious white population of cattle fenders, 
herders and cowboys were brought into 
close contaét with the Indian, putting to 
flight missionary, educational and other 
philanthropic efforts to elevate the race. 
This degraded class of whites also fomen- 
ted conspiracies, quarrels and_ troubles 
among the Indians themselves, and their 
neighbors, so that the reservations were 
doomed to become the hot-beds of anarchy 
and commotion. Hence, aéting on Gen. 
Sheridan’s report, President Cleveland 
issued orders for all cattle-men to vacate 
Indian Territory. 
tive kept plighted faith to the nation of 


Thus has the Execu- 


honest and fair treatment of the Indians. 
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AN ARIZONA SCHOOL 


From an interesting letter written by 
Mrs. Stevenson, wife of Colonel James 
Stevenson of the United States Geological 
Survey, we take the following facts. 

Near Keam’s Canon in Northeastern 
Arizona are the Navajo and Moqui Indi- 
ans ; the former being nomadic, the latter 
Pueblo or community dwellers. There 
are seven villages of these Moqui Indians 
with an aggregate population of about 
two thousand, their villages being built 
upon the mesas, flat-topped mountains or 
table-lands. 

The nearest mesa, upon 
villages are built, is thirteen miles away ; 
the second, having also three villages, and 
the third, with its one village, being re- 
spectively twenty and thirty miles distant 


which three 


from the canon. 

An effort has been made to secure the 
Canon as the site of a Government Indian 
School ; the buildings consisting of dwell- 
ings, storehouses, carpenter and black- 
smith shops, all substantially built of stone 
and in good condition. 

Some three hundred pupils could here 
be accommodated upon the one hundred 
and fifty acres of land which are enclosed 
and under cultivation. There is an abun- 
dance of timber for fuel, and there are ex- 
tensive grazing lands. 

A most important feature of this prop- 
erty is the water supply of twenty-five 
springs of most excellent water. This is 
the only living water within fifty miles 
looking eastward, and seventy-five or a 
hundred looking west. In fact, this prop- 
erty is an oasis in a great desert. 

The mesas upon which the villages are 
built, rise abruptly some six hundred feet 
above a sandy plain, rendering the villages 
difficult of access. The only water supply 
which is on the plains below is very scant 
and stagnant. ‘These people depend en- 
tirely upon agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits for a livelihood; yet the term agri- 


SITE. 


cultural would be misleading to our East- 
ern people if not explained. Their fields 
consist of small patches, from one to ten 
miles from their homes, wherever they 
can find sufficient moisture in the sand to 
support vegetation. Their houses in the 
villages are so construéted as to admit of 
little or no ventilation, the ceilings are 
low. and seldom are there windows or 
openings in the walls. Their sheep and 
goat pens surround their villages, and 
are in the immediate vicinity of their 
houses, impregnating the air with ex- 
tremely offensive and sickening odors. 
In addition to this, these Indians are 
very uncleanly and abound with vermin. 
From this brief description one sees how 
impracticable as well as undesirable it 
would be for teachers to pursue their 
labors in these villages or in their imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Of the kindly disposition of the people 
too much cannot be said. They are po- 
lite, hospitable, and desirous of improve- 
ment. 

The true educational policy to be pur- 
sued here would doubtless be to locate a 
school and at the the 
teachers to include a gentleman, as few 
ladies would be willing to ride alone thir- 
teen or twenty miles over a lonely desert. 

Missionaries thus located could make 
frequent visits to the villages, mix with 
the people, and become personally ac- 
quainted with the different families. Tak- 
ing a couple of small tents to pitch at the 


mission canon, 


base of the mesas, necessary blankets and 
pillows, carrying of course provisions and 
a keg of drinkable water, a sojourn of a few 
days at each visit could be made without 
great discomfort, and would enable the 
helpers to become friends with the people 
and to invite the Indian mothers and 
children to visit them in return, thus ac- 
complishing a great work for good. 








CONVENTION OF. THE 
ASSOCIATION IN 


ANNUAL 


AFTER another year’s labor in behalf of 
the Indians, the Woman’s National Indian 
Association assembled in fifth annual Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, November 17, to 
discuss the results of its work and to renew 
its efforts for the future. The general ob- 
jects of the Association are to civilize and 
educate the Indian, to admit him to citi- 
zenship, and to secure his general eleva- 
tion, morally, mentally and otherwise. 
To effect these things, the Association 
devotes its eflorts primarily to strengthen- 
ing public sentiment in the direction of 
inducing the Government to adopt a policy 
which will lead to the final abolition of 
the reservation system. This enactment 
would give all Indians the same law-pro- 
tection, common school education and 
citizenship as are enjoyed by all other 
races in this country. The annual gath- 
erings of the Association are made up of 
delegates from every part of the country. 

The association knows no denomina- 
tion; every creed is represented in its 
membership, all working together in the 
harmony to attain the noble 
The ladies have advanced their 


utmost 
object. 
movement so vigorously that they now 
have an energetic Indian Association in 
nearly every State in the Union. Last 
year the National Organization accom- 
plished much in the way of strengthening 
its hold upon the nation. 

The convention was attended by more 
than two hundred ladies, most of whom 
are actively identified with several chari- 
table and berevolent organizations. The 
Honorary President, Miss M. L. Bon- 
ney, opened the proceedings with prayer. 
Immediately afterwards, the President 
proceeded to read her annual address. 
This was an exhaustive paper, covering 
in a general way the work accomplished 
during the past year. 

At the close of the President’s address 
reports were called for, the first beging 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL INDIAN 


PHILADELPHIA. 


presented by the General Secretary, Mrs. 
Quinton, whose report was largely statis- 
tical and contained numerous interesting 
comparative statements, all of which illus- 
trated the steady growth of the association. 

Mrs. M. T. Richards, of Rhode Island, 
read an interesting paper on ‘* The Indian 
Missions of the Churches.” 

Mrs. H. Kinney, of Hartford, Conn., 
read the report of the Committee on the 
Eastern Secular Press, showing the work 
accomplished in the way of advancing the 
cause through the newspapers, and also a 
paper on ** Home Building Among the 
Indians,” explaining the modus operandi 
of the new branch of labor adopted by 
the Association. After an Indian couple 
have been instructed in the ways of civili- 
zation at Hampton or some other institu- 
tion and have returned to the West, a 
house must be provided for them to live 
on in the reservation, in order that they 
may continue in a civilized way of living. 
To meet this need, a loan of $300 to $400 
is made to the young couple to break their 
land and build their house on this allot- 
ment, the loan to be paid by the couple in 
small yearly installments. Thus the man 
and his wife earn their home, and are not 
pauperized by receiving alms. The home 
of these educated couples becomes an ob- 


ject lesson to less favored Indians, and 
the children returning from school will 


find there a welcome resort. By these 
homes a new social force will be initiated 
on the reservation that will emphasize fhe 
lesson of the missionary and aid him in 
uplifting the people, and also give an im- 
petus better modes of living 
throughout the tribe. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
further reports, discussions, election of 
officers, some slight changes in constitu- 
tion, etc. As chairman of the Literature 
Committee, the President stated that Rev. 
2. E. Hale’s proposed magazine, called 
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‘Lend a Hand,” the first number of 
which would be published in January, 


was intended to represent the different 


phases of philanthropic work, and that 
there was an opportunity to establish in 
‘ \ ° ” 

its columns an Indian department. It 
was resolved that the association should 
make the new magazine its authorized 


Ast Baron RovuGe, La., 
Oct. 6, 1885. 

I BEG leave to submit this my report of 
work. I have done the best that I could 
to make a success upon my district, through 
many disadvantages and difficulties. I 
have made three hundred visits this year. 
I have given to the poor one hundred and 
ten garments, besides Christian books and 
Christian papers, hats and shoes. I have 
striven to work upon a plan by which 
the old and poor, decrepit people that 
are not able to provide for themselves, 
may be taken up out of the streets and 
cared for until we can be successful in 
purchasing a home for them. The plan 
is this, that each missionary lady should 
take one of them in her own home, and 
provide for them, and find something to 
do for those that can work. I have taken 
one of them to stay with me. In regard 
to purchasing the Home we have opened 
a subscription list, upon which we have 
raised $20.00 in East Baton Rouge. 

I have received 126 letters, and ans- 
wered 115. I received a barrel of cloth- 
ing from Cincinnati, and I have a splen- 
did little library to which the girls and 
boys can come and amuse themselves in 
reading. I have made 30 visits to the 
prisoners and held prayer meetings with 
them, and with those that were not able 
to attend the church services. 


Lend a Hand. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE WOMEN’S HOME MISSIONARY 





organ, if such an arrangement could be 
satisfactorily made. 

Mrs. Crannell read a resolution present- 
ed by Mrs. Boardman, which eulogized 
the labors of the late Helen Hunt Jackson 
in the cause of the Indians. The resolu- 
tion was adopted by a rising vote. 


SOCIETIES AND LOOK-UP LEGIONS IN LOUISIANA. 


I have opened a Sabbath School in the 
country, where there are a number of 
children that are not able to come into 
the city. I myself will teach them, for 
Jesus hath said, ‘+ Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” 

This is my report of work. I should 
like to be there to present it, but I have 
not the means to come. 

I sometimes get discouraged and think 
that my work is in vain, but sometimes I 
receive a heart-cheering letter which en- 
courages me to go forward in the discharge 
of my duties. I am in the missionary 
field to stay until some of the girls come 
up to take my place, then I shall be super- 
annuated. I am well stricken in years, 
but I am willing to spend and be spent in 
the service of the Lord. 

The total amount of money sent to the 


Parent-board ‘Treasurer in Alexan- 
dria, La., from East Baton Rouge 


District. . a ee ee 
Forwarded to the Missionary paper. . 5.75 
The Stationery Bill amounted to . . . 2.50 
‘The Gas Bill amounted to. . . ... 2.50 


Yours respectfully submitted, 
Hester WILLIAMS. 


Manager of East Baton Rouge Distrié, La, 


East BATON ROUGE, 

Women's Home Missionary Society. 
Martha Morris, President ; Rosa Kennedy, Cor. Sec- 
retary ; Sarah Willis, 7reasurer. Number of members 
enrolled, 86. Life member, 1; Hester Williams. Em- 
ma Caldwell, Sewing School Teacher. We have paid 
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out for charitable purposes to the Missionary school MACEDONIA, LA., Oct. 6, 1885. 
teacher, $18.20. We have 12 orphan children to pro- Look-up Legion. John Badie, President; Eliza 
vide for, and some of the old people are worse off than Johnson, Cor. Secretary; Lizette Johnson, Treasurer, 
the orphan children. We are doing the very best that Number of members enrolled, 20. Amount of money 
we can, the people are poor and we cannot do much. forwarded to the Parent Board, $0.50. 
We desire the prayers of the Honorable Board that we 
will continue in this work for the Lord. 

Look-up Legion. Mary Morgan, President ; William 
Harrington, Cor. Secretary ;| Hester Williams, 7reas- 


CORNISH, LA., Oct. 6, 1885. 
Women’s Home Missionary Society. 


urer. Number of members enrolled, 60. Money sent Mary Cooper, President; Olivia C. Kershaw, Cor, 
to the Parent Board, $3.00. Two hundred badges re- Secretary; Fanny Davis, 7reasurer, Number of mem- 
ceived. bers enrolled, 4. 


ve ee i MouNtr CONNELL, J.A., 1885. 
WEST BATON ROUGE, LA., Oct. 6, 1885. Women's Home Missionary Society. 


Women's Home Missionary Society. : : ae . ; 
_ : Jane Urner, President ; Lizzie Handsbury, Cor. Sec- 


retary; Cloria Drum, Zreasurer. Number of mem- 
bers enrolled, 4. 
Annual Report of the Look-up Legion. Mary 
Spears, President; C. Lee, Cor. Secretary; C. Perley, 
Look-up Legion. Rev. J. P. Franklin, President; Treasurer. 
William Monroe, Cor. Secretary; Mary Anderson, eis 
Treasurer, Number of members enrolled, 30... Amount WESLEY CHAPEL. 
of money sent to the Parent Board, $0.50. 


Julia Harrison, Presedent; Alexander R. Ricard, 
Cor, Secretary ; A, Franklin, Treasurer, The number 
of members enrolled, 19. Amount of money sent to 
the Parent Board, $1.50. 


Women's Home Missionary Society. 
-— Alcy Monroe, President; Louisa Monroe, Cor. Sec- 
retary; Anne Rogers, 7reasurer. Number of mem- 


ROSEDALE, La., Oct. 6, 1885. herenroiledexe 
< ) £6 


Women's Home Missionary Society. ; ‘ a 
Look-up Legion. Alley Monroe, President ; Corne- 


lius Moses, Cor, Secretary; Anna Rogers, Treasurer, 
Number of members enrolled, 15. 


Mary J. Leo, President; M. P. Green, Secretary; 
Patience Williams, 7yeasurer. Number of members 
enrolled, 30. Sent to the Treasurer, nothing. 

I ask the prayers of the Secretary that we may brigh- ae JACKSON, La, 
ten up in this great work, Women’s Home Missionary Society. 

[SIGNED.] MARY JANE LEO, President, Saline Carey, President ; Sarah Fazer, Cor. Secretary ; 

Look-up Legion. John Sanders, President; Grant Amelia Capital, Zreasurer. Number of members, 13. 
Randolph, Cor. Secretary; Anna Smith, Zreasurer. We desire the prayers of the honorable body that we 
Number of members enrolled, 50, Amount of money may do better in the future to come. 
sent to the Treasurer, Nothing. Look-up Legion. Daniel Cowper, President ; Norah 
Williams, Cor. Secretary; D. Williams, Treasurer. 
Number of members enrolled, 5. 


MUSSON STATION, La., Oct. 6, 


Women’s Home Missionary Society. PINE GROVE, LA. 
Louisa Handy, President; Ebenezer Harrington, Women’s Home Missionary Society. 
Cor, Secretary; Susan Yergo, Treasurer. Number of Lehannah Turner, President; Roscia Maize, Cor. 


members enrolled, 30. Moneys ° 





Secretary; Eliza Woodland, 7reasurer. Number of 
Look-up Legion Society. Rosa Ann Cook, Presi- members enrolled, 29. Amount of money forwarded, 
dent; Sophia Johnson, Cor, Secretary; Eugene Harri- $1.50. 


son, Treasurer. Look-up Legion. Philip Beverley, President ; Mill 
I g I ) y 
Augusta Parker, Cor. Secretary; Anna E, Beverley, 

PLAQUEMINE, LA., Oct. 6, 1885. Treasurer. Number of members enrolled, 26. 


Look-up Legion. Kitty Sorrel, President; Rev. M. 
P. Franklin, Cor, Secretary ; Betsy Randall, Treasurer. : , 
i [Newly organized.] 
a MOUNT PLEASANT AND BAYOU SARA, 
CLINTON, LA., Oct. 6, 1885. Lucinda Stewart, President; Robert Arrington, Cor. 
Women's Home Missionary Society. Secretary ; Louisa Nelson, 7reasurer ; Catharine Sar- 

Monetta Butler, President; Hulda Ann Griffin, Cor. geon, Sewing School Teacher. Number of members 
Secretary ; Victoria B. Griffin, 7reasurer, Number of enrolled, 16. Amount of money forwarded, $2.00, We 
members enrolied, 7. have had monthly meetings this year. 

Look-up Legion. Chest Charley Robinson, Presi- Look-up Legion. Samuel A. Wesley, President ; 
dent; Hulda Ann Griffin, Cor. Secretary; Ella Hay- Henry Shepard, Cor. Secretary ; Vicy West, Treasurer. 
man, Zyeasurer. Number of members enrolled, 29. Number of members enrolled, 19. Money forwarded, 
Amount of money sent to the Parent Board, $§5°- $0.55. We have held nine monthly meetings this year. 
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DuTCH TOWN CIRCUIT, LA, urer, Number of members enrolled, 29. We have 
Women’s Home Missionary Society. held nine monthly meetings this year. 


Lucy Green, President; Allen Johnson, Cor, Secre- 
tary; A. Johnson, Treasurer; Harriet Branch, Sewing 


These reports are colleéted and for- 


School Teacher ; Mary Williams, Asst. Teacher. Num- Warded by 


ber of members enrolled, 25. Money forwarded, $0.70. 
Look-up Legion. Lilly Flaton, President; Rev. An- 
drew Branch, Cor. Secretary; Louis Lebland, 7reas- 


+O 


RosrE KENNEDY, 
Conference Secretary. 


REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. West End Nursery and Hospital for Infants, 
37 Blossom street. Second Annual Report, Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry F. Allen; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Henry C. Haven. ‘The Society has for its object 
the cure and prevention of suffering in children 
under two years of age, and the teaching of mothers, 
Current receipts, $11,639.41 ; expenses, $9,513.58. 

Famaica Plain Friendly Society. leventh An- 
nual Report, Sept. 30, 1885. /resident, Rev. 5. U. 
Shearman; Secretary, Miss Caroline E, Chickering ; 
Treasurer, Mr. Ek, W. Clark, An agency for the 
benevolent to establish friendly relations with those 
who need help. Current Receipts, $1,383.20; ex- 
penses, $1,023.14. 

Lying-in Hospital, 24 McLean street. Fifty-second 
Annual Report, January, 1885. /’res¢dent, Uriel H. 
Crocker; 7reasurer, Otis Norcross; Secretary, Rev. 
Henry F. Jenks. ‘The Hospital gives the best care 
and skill to lying-in women. Current receipts, 
$14,576.90; expenses, $10,565.73. 

Children's Mission to the Children of the Destitute, 
Thirty-sixth Annual Report, May 27, 1885. Presi- 
dent, Henry P. Kidder; Secretary, Samuel B, Cruft; 
Treasurer, Henry Pickering. ‘The Mission sup- 
ports a home, school and chapel for the improve- 
ment and education of destitute children, Current 
receipts, $24,886.54; expenses, $9,890.41. Invested, 
$14,386.00, 

Washingtonian Home, 41 Waltham street. Twen- 
ty-seventh Annual Report. resident, Otis Clapp; 
Clerk, Samuel W. Sargent; Z7easurer,'Thomas J. 
Skinner. Home for the Intemperate, with the ob- 
ject of their improvement and permanentcure, Cur- 
rent receipts, $12,825.11; expenses, $12,788.42. 

Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, and Ladies’ 
Aid Association. Fifteenth Annual Report, Dec, 
31, 1884. President, Charles R. Codman; 7Jreas- 
urer, Charles G. Wood; Secretary, Thomas B. 
Ticknor. Hospital for the Homoeopathic treatment 


sium for the use of its members, Current receipts, 
$7,820.03 ; expenses, $7,634.15. 

New England Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
Seventh Annual Report, March 30, 1885. Prest- 
dent, Charles J. Bishop; Secretary, Rev. Frederick 
Baylies Allen; Zreasurer, Arthur B. Ellis. The 
Society aims at the suppression of immoral litera- 
ture, and all temptations to vice. Current receipts, 
$2,094.48; expenses, $2,057.11. 

Boston Provident Association, ‘Thirty-fourth An- 
nual Report, Oct., 1885. President, Charles R. Cod- 
man; Secretary, William Hedge; Treasurer, Ed- 
ward Jackson, ‘To establish personal relations with 
the poor, and distribute judiciously food and fuel. 
Current receipts, $19,668.83; expenses, $16.484.11. 

British Charitable Society, Sixty-ninth Annual 
Report, November 1, 1885. President, James M. 
Smith; Secretary, Henry Squire; Treasurer, Alex- 
ander Phemister. ‘lo furnish relief to the wants of 
deserving Britons. Current receipts, $951.46; ex- 
penses, $931.90. 

Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. ¥ifty-first An- 
nual Report, May, 1885. President, Rev. Edward 
A. Horton; Secretary, John Capen; Treasurer, 
Edward S. Grew. Ministry at large, to extend the 
influences of Christianity. Current Receipts, $12,- 
034.56; expenses, $12,020.15, 

Howard Benevolent Society. Seventy-third An- 
nual Report, Oct. 1885. President, Samuel B. 
Cruft; Secretary, George F. Bigelow; 7reasurer, 
Charles F. Wyman. Object: the relief of the sick 
and destitute in the City of Boston; “to give, and 
give wisely.” Current Receipts, $6,528.56; expen- 
ses, $4,882.53. 

Jnited Hebrew Benevolent Association. Annual 
Report, 1885-86. President, Jacob Hecht; Treas- 
urer, Henry B, Spitz; Secretaries, Jacob C. Morse, 
Rev. Sol. Schindler, The object of the Association 
is to grant temporary relief to the poor and helpless, 


of patients, Current Receipts, $8,657.51; expenses, BROOKLYN,N.Y. Children's Aid Society. Twentieth 


$8,731.50. 

Wells Memorial Association and Workingmen's 
Institute, Sixth Annual Report, May, 1885. Presi- 
dent, Robert Treat Paine, jr.; Zveasurer, Charles 
W. Dexter; Clerk, 1. Wells Clarke. The Associa- 
tion maintains a reading-room, library and gymna- 


Annual Report, Nov, 1, 1885. President, William W. 
Wickes; Secretary, E. B. Wood; Treasurer, W. W. 
Rossiter. The object is the prevention of poverty 
and crime by helping the poor to help themselves, 
It carries on several homes and industrial schools, 
Current Receipts, $25,146.34; expenses, $24,146.73. 
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Union for Christian Work, Kighteenth Annual Jan., 1885. Treasurer, Miss IX, Cuyler; Secreta 
Report, Dec., 1884. President, Robert Foster; Miss Susan Travers. For the daily care and ogy, 
Treasurer, Isaac H. Cary; Secretary, W. C. Gard- pation of children of working-women. — Currey 
ner. Maintains a reading-room, library, industrial! Receipts, $1,514.26; expenses, $1,028.55. 
school, and Union sewing school, and carries on a Working-Girls' Vacation Society. Second dy 
labor bureau for furnishing work to applicants. nual Report, 1885. President, Rev. R. Heber Ne 
Current receipts, $8,638.75 ; expenses, $8,561.23. ton; Secretary, Miss K. W. Drummond; 77reasury 

. > ? Mrs. Theodore C. Williams. ‘To give rest ; 

CHELSEA, Mass. Parker's Boston Helping-hand Mis- NEC Sette : : , 

: E Pil, ahi working-girls, for two weeks each, during the sup, 

sion and Reading-room, t22 Winnisimmet street. ‘ peat me . 

rpg mer, Current Receipts, $6,792.46; expenses, §, 

Jan. 1st, 1885. A personal mission to help poor, 1 93 

fallen men. Wholly conducted by G. W. Parker. 
Current receipts, $914.50; expenses, $834.50. 


476.00. 

Young Ladies’ Christian Temperance Unio, VoL. 

LOWELL, Mass. Ministry-at-Large. Yortieth Annual ra Remnant Report, wont Pan, Mrs, M ils 

: s Sy : A. Barnes ; Secretary, Miss Anna Carrington ; Tre; 
Report, April 19, 1885. Maintains a chapel, Sun- : 
day-school, and sewing-school. Its object is to 
furnish “work, not alms.” President, George I. 
Richardson; ZJreasurer, D. B. HKiartlett; Secretary, 
Hamilton Burrage. Current Receipts, $2,356.86; 
expenses, $2,356.86. 

LONDON. Gifford Hall Mission. Annual Report, 
March, 1885. President, Rey. Jenkin Jones; 7reas- 
urer, E. G. Lawrence; Secretary, H. Forbes Clarke. 
Does everything possible for the clevation of the 
poor class in a crowded district. Current Receipts, 
£150, 6s., 11'¢d.; expenses, £72, 7s., Tod. 

British and Foreign Blind Association, 33 Cam- 
bridge Square, London, W. June, 1885. Society 
for promoting the education and employment ot 
the biind. President, Bishop of London; Secretary, 
T. R. Armitage, Esq. Current Receipts, £956, 8s., 
3'sd.; expenses, £952, 75., 11d. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. Tennessee Hospital for Insane. 
Fifteenth Biennial Report, January, 1885. Hospital 
for the care and treatment of insanity as a disease. 
President of the Board of Trustees, W.B. Buckner ; 
Zreasurer, Atha Thomas, Current Reccipts, $147,- 
932.55; expenses, $138,945.69. 

NEW YoRK. Wdson Industrial School for Girls, and 
Mission, ‘Thirty-second Annual Report, December 
31, 1884. First Directress, Mrs. Jonathan Sturges ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Aaron R. Smith; Secretary, Mrs. 
J. McLean Hildt. The Society maintains a day- 
school, a sabbath-school, a kitchen garden, cook- 


urer, Miss L. L. Meigs. ‘The Society is now unite — 
with the . Py 

Loyal Legion Temperance Society. President Mr syste! 
Willis A, Barnes ; Secretary, F. J. Meigs; Treasury Al 
I. M. Main. The work of the two societies is toe time 
courage temperance by social influence, by efor 
for children and youth. Current Receipts of thy 
Young Ladies’ Union, $291.37; expenses, garg lute 1 
Current Receipts of the Loyal Legion, $2,861 paris 
expenses, $2,214.40. 


unde 


into | 


PHILADELPHIA, New Century Working- Wome 
town 


Guild, Third Year, 1885.  /’resident, Mrs. E. 1 
Turner; Secretary, Mrs. KL. Hall; /reasurdl the o 
Henry Gawthrop. A guild of working-women : and 1 
encourage self-support. 

ROXBURY, Mass. South End Industrial School, Bar aie 
lett St. Second Annual Report, Feb. 1, 18% Chris 
President, Mrs. J. W. Andrews; Treasurer, Wa nical 
H. Varney; Clerk, Miss Ellen M. Shumway. Th 
institution educates boys and girls in the use of the 
hands, to prepare them for self-support. Cure 
Receipts, $3,515.01; expenses, $3,348.14. food, 


every 


some 
thous 


Roxvbury Charitable Society. Ninety-first Annu sever 
Report, October 14, 1885. President, ward § have 
Reynolds ; Secretary, Charles K. Dillaway; Tre 
urer, John Carr, Maintains a wood-yard, dispe 
sary, and other methods of encouraging the indw wide- 
trious poor. Current Receipts, $11,944.70; expe systet 


ses, $11,937.13. [tj 

. : : Ss 
ing and garden classes, besides a circulating library San FRANCISCO, Cal. Lovs’ and Girls’ , sal 
for the use of those attending the Mission. Moth- Eleventh Annual Report Mav, 1885. Preside tion f 
ers’ mectings are also held for the benefit of the George C. Perkins; Treasures Ey C. Bates; Secrh whicl 
mothers of the scholars. Current Receipts, $9,321.65 ; tary, Charles R. Allen. The Society rescues hom is alw 
expenses, $8,928.95. less, neglected or abused children of Califor ‘ ‘i 
Sunnyside Day Nursery. Second Annual Report Current receipts, $13,829.51; expenses, $12,754 the fe 
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